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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Antonia; a Poem, with Notes. De- 
scriplive of the Plague in Malta. By 
Murdo Young. I2mo. pp. 100. 
London. 1818. 


Tue scene of this poem is laid in Malta. 
The chief interest and novelty it possesses 
relates to the plague which raged in the 
island during the year 1813. Anexplana- 


tory uote of that dreadful period, by the, 


Author, who was an eye-witness, is not 
the least valuable part of the publica- 
tion, and we intend to subjoin it at full 
length, This subject, however, is 
treated of in the latter part of the poem, 
aud we shall give a sketch of the story 
to which it forms the most striking in- 
cident.—It opens thus :— 


“There is an isle where morning’s breath is 
sweet, 

And even’s cool! sigh is soothing after heat ! 

Where ancient glories consecrate the scene, 

Aud modern splendour rivals what hath been. 

Rut the bold spirit of her fame is o'er, 

And proud Melita’s knighthood is no more ;— 

No more she views the cross of Christ unfuri’d 

To Heaven’s glad winds—the wonder of the 
world ! 

Yet—from that glory will she start in sleep, 

And grasp the sword of vengeance—but to 
weep 


_ The heroine is now introduced ; she 
is “enchantingly,” sincere, and, further, 
possesses the following attributes :— 


“Persuasive goodness and alluring grace 
Beamed in her eye and played upon her face,— 
While each endearment passion could express 
Was lost—and lovers deemed her passiouless— 
Till young Orlando on her fancy stole 

ln thrilling joys, and sympathy of soul! 

Then sweet Antonia felt the tender woc— 


Sensations strange, and love’s eurapturing | 


glow ! 
A restless magic o’er her bosom swept, 
And touch'd the chord where all her feclings 


slept.” 

The “ youthful friendship” of this 
pair ripens into mutual affection, to the 
explanation, approbation, and coy re- 
turn of which, we are rather sluggishly 
obliged to lend our attention : aud, as 
thas not the stimulus of persoual in 
terest, (the only one to make it endura- 

le,) the subject fails to amuse; tender, 
whining, and clandestine love-scenes, 
rommon place endearments, sighs, 
looks, and tears, cannot be tuo quickly 

Vou, I. 





past over in description,—they are bet- 
ter left to the imagination; and this first 
whole canto, expressing the sickly dia- 
logue of an early attachment, is imtolera- 
bly nauseous to the reader. Of course 
there are apparently insurmountable 
obstacles to the uniou of Orlando and 
Antonia. The disapprobation of friends, 
the poverty, the spirit, and wished-for 
independence of the youth, combine to 
make a voyage in quest of wealth ne- 
cessury. This furnishes many more 
absurdly fondling lines, to depict the 
adieux and agonising reflections of our 
young people.-—The following are emi- 
neutly conspicuous for their weakness :— 


“* And wilt thou go?—the burst of feeling 
came, 

With sighs of tenderness, and looks of shame,— 

‘Oh! were the world my gift—['d give away 

A thousand worlds to make Orlando stay !— 

I will not hear thee !—no !—-it must not be— 

[f thon depart—Antonia gocs with thee!’ 

‘My God!—Yet stay! —I'U come again this 
night. , 

He kissed her twice—and vaunish'd from her 
sight.” 


Perhaps the uext may obtain rather 
more credit :— 


** No pen may paint like Hope’s angelic Muse! 

Around his neck the beauteous maiden clung, 

With heavy heart, while silence chained her 
tongue : 

But that deep sorrow labouring in her breast, 

Impassioned tears tumultuously confest. 

A kindred weakness o’er his bosom stole, 

And spoke in tears the anguish of his soul ! 

*Twas such a struggle of delirious woe 

As Nature proved on Adam’s overthrow '” 


_ The following lines, though not new 
In idea, present an interesting sentiment 
and’ picture :— 


“ Far as the bark—carcering o’er the main, 

Friendship and Love their eager eyeballs 
strains. 

Till, as she fades in distance from their hope, 

Delight restores her with the telescope : 

But as it brings the bark to Beauty's view— 

O that the glass would bring Orlando too ! 

Heaves her fond bosom-—-and that wish for Lim 

With swelling teaderness makes vision dian. 

And her meek eyes with dews are swiinming 
bright, 

Whose trembling radiance mocks the stars of 
hight, 

Till Nature's bur-tof fecling sends them forth, 

Like fallisg meteors streaming to the eartia 

Evening descends—and now they, doubtful, 
marl 

The billowy movement of Orlando’s bark, 

Which, fading, mocks the telescopic eye— 

Melts in the wave, and mingles with the sky” 


21 





We are not sorry, at last, to consign 
him to the ocean, and are now intro- 
duced to Dylrook, the  perfidious 
friend and wealthy rival of the favoured 
Orlando,—this character is drawn with 
considerable justness, and possesses 
some strokes of original description :— 


“Tu foreign climes Dylrook had hoarded 
wealth; 

But paid for gold that peerless blessing, health. 

Health! best companion of declining age, 

He squandered freely ou adventure’s stage. 

And now, in manhood’s summer-eve. complains 

Of wintei’s weakness, apathy, and paius. 

And he hath found ambition’s envied charm 

Possessed, a dream of covetous alarm ! 

He looks on nature—bot the rural scene 

Joyless appears, compared with what hath 
been. 

He seeks delight in fashion’s heartless round, 

But with regret—in memory—'tis found. 

The hapless wanderer then reverts to home 

For absent joy—a transport yet tocome ! 

He hath no friends—or if that name they own, 

"Tis for his substance—when the shadow’s 
gone ! 

His menials wait--and act their tutored part,— 

But none may share the burden of his heart! 

When sickuess sinks him on the couch of woe, 

No tender partner soothes affliction’s throe :— 

No heaven-sent pledges of connubial bliss 

Weep o’er his bed, and give the parting kiss ! 

No prayer, unbought, shall wish his soul to 
rest— 

He lived unenvied—and he dies unblest ! 

Resigns that being which he held in vain— 

An useless link in Nature’s social chain! 

Something that dwindles into nought—a name 

To be forgot,—or linked with barren shame. 

Thus thinks Dylrook, while riches round him 

roll 

With boundless charms—-but charms without 

a soul! 

He hath not known that dearest charm of life, 
God's loveliest work—and last best gift—a 
wife"! 

Dylrook advances in the favour of 
Antonia’s parents, but fails to erase in 
her bosom the image of her absent lover. 
Notwithstanding vile interruptions, a 
glowing epistle from Orlando reaches 
his mistress ; and here we may learn the 
outward symptoms of pure passion,—slie 
flies to ** affection’s grove” to peruse the 
glad tidings, but alas! “ impatience of 
delight’? 1s so overwhelming that * she 
cannot sit /” however, at last: 

“ Emotions o’er delay prevailing, 
She bursts the bond of love with eager feeling— 
And glancing tenderly o’er worus of flame, 
Kisses with ecstacy Orlando’s name.” 

** That transport,”’ lke all others, is 
at last ended, and the most alarming» 
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frenzy subsides, for we are informed of 
what the ** sitting maid” finds in her 
epistle,—this is very common-place, 
very long, and very sweet. 

At last, the story of Orlando’s death 
is circulated,—the impending fate of a 
forced marriage with Dylrook seems 
unavoidable—every thing is prepared— 
the bridal day arrives, and yet Dy)l- 
rook appears not, when the following 
dreadful tidings interrupt the prepara- 
tious :— 


666 The Pest and Quarantine 

Detain Dylrook in perilous distress ! 

Valetta mourns—beware whom ye embrace "— 

A secret horror chilled parental pride— 

Dispersed the guests—and saved the destined 

bride ; 

Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 

While desolation urged his woful reign. 

God of the just! and guardian of the free ! 

What scenes arise on anguished memory! 

From streets depopulated—towns forlorn— 

Nights red with ruin lighting in the morn! 

From feeling’s wreck—from Nature’s mortal 
throes—- 

Where shall I turn—nor 
woes |= 

Envenomed plague !—that terror of mankind, 

Destroyed the social sympathies of mind,— 

Subdacd the proud—the humble heast distrest, 

Bade joy be sad—and beauty be unblest ! 

Spread through the isle its overwhelming 
gloom, 

And daily dug the nightly glutted tomb! 

Men—women—babes—promiscuous, crowd the 
scene, 

Till morning chase their bearers from the 
green! 

Reflection sickens at the tragic tale, 

Where lamentation’s murmurs fed the gale— 

Where every face betrayed the secret dread— 

Who next will swell the number of the dead! 

Self-preservation mutually began 

To break the chain uniting man to man. 

Commerce departed—strangers shunned the 
bay— 

Aud cain starvation perished where he lay !” 


meet appalling | 


The dreadful contagion spreads ra- 
pidly, and Antonia is left the only sur- 
vivor of her family—even the habitation 
is destroyed by fire, to prevent infection; 
** Unhappy orphan! where wilt thou repose 
Thy houseless head from pestilential woes ? 
Thy father’s mansion, ravished, dreary, lone— 
Seems cold as death—when heaven's bright 

spark is gone. 

Thy friends forsake thee in thy last distress, 

Poor suffering chil. of angel loveliness !— 

She seks each dome where Welcome smiled 
before— 

But Fear disowns bher—Terror bars the door ! 


The forlorn maiden flies to the sea- 
shore and madly precipitates herself into 
the waves; au African vessel, com- 
manded by Moran, her rejected lover, 
lies at quarantine; whilst musing on 
his former hopes, he hears the fearful 
plunge:— 

“See, see! adamsel struggling in the wave— 

Stretch, Moran! stretch—-the sinking beauty 
save ! 

Swift as the dolphin cleaves the billowy main 





To catch the wang'd fish when it dips again— 


So swift he glides—but as he nears the scene, 

The vision vanishes, or hath it been ?>— 

Illusion all—O heaven ! it rises now—- 

And struggling sinks—help! dreamer, where 
art thou ? 

Doubt and belief his anguish’d sense oppress, 

Conviction beams—he dives in wild distress : 

Exerts his strength in fruitless search beneath 

The darkling deep—till faintless mounts to 
breathe ; 

And while he gasps—from sorrew bubbling 
near 

“¢ Love” and “ Orlandu!” murmur on his ear— 

One shriek he gives—and straining all bis 
might, 

Shoots to relieve—Antonia sinks in night :— 

But as she sinks, her tresses loosely spread, 

Float on the wave, and woo his saving aid! 

One arm supports her with inspiring power, 

While one in safety seeks the shelvy shore.” 


The vessel of Moran meets with an 
enemy, and a violent contest ensues be- 
tween the Moors and Greeks; after 
defending his ship with desperation, 
Moran is mortally wounded, and dies 
with his hand locking in a convulsive 
grasp that of Antonia; the ship takes 
fire, and she, unable to disengage her- 
self from the firm hold of the corpse, is 
seen and pitied by the generous enemy. 
It concludes thus :— 


“ Despairing grief each troubled face be- 
speaks—— 

But one more brave—the glory of the Greeks ! 

“ She must not perish if my life can save!” 

And plunged like lightuing in the buoyant 
wave. 

Applauding shouts his rapid course pursue— 

And bright example stimulates a few : 

The barning bark his breathless ardour gains, 

Where death’s dread hold the struggling maid 
detains— 

But hope and strength surmounting all alarms, 

She falls, with Moran,—in Orlando’s arms ! 

Oh God! they sink, with throbbing transports 
weak, 

But rise again, with agonizing shriek !— 

Haste! haste, ye fricnds'—»this moment 
haste—or never !— 

The clinging corse is sinking them for ever! 

Now, now they perish !—stretch! O stretch— 
Cantore !— 

Thy sister lives !—Orlando’s dread is o'er ! 

And Moran sinks to everlasting rest, 

Leaving his conqueror with beauty blest.” 


(To be continued.) 





A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in Connection with 
the Modern Astronomy. By Tho. 
mas Chalmers, D. D. 8vo. pp. 276. 
gth Ed. 1818, 


In the work now before us, Dr. Chalm- 
ers evidently unites the character of a 
Christian minister with that of the 
thinking, if not the profound philoso- 
pher. ‘Phat Dr. Chalmers is a better 
theologist than he 1s an astronomer, is 
evident, however, from the following 
passage, in his introductory sermon ; 
which we take notice rather to check 
a popular though very erroneous idea, 
of what may be achieved by human 


a 
ingenuity, than as a fair specimen of the 
general character of the work :— 


« Who shall assign a limit to the diseo. 
veries of future ages? Who can prescribe 
to science her boundaries, or restrain the 
active and insatiable curiosity of man 
within the circle of his present acquire. 
ments? We may guess, with plausibility 
what we cannot anticipate with contidence. 
The day may yet be coming, when our 
intruments of observation shall be incon. 
ceivably more powerful. They may as. 
certain still more decisive points of resem. 
blance. ‘They may resolve the same 
question by the evideuce of sense, which 
is now so abundantly convincing by the 
evidence of analogy. They may lay open 
to us the unquestionable vestiges of art 
and industry and intelligence. We may 
see summer throwing its green mantle over 
these mighty tracts, and we may see them 
left naked and colourless after the flush of 
vegetation has disappeared. In the pro- 
gress of years or of centuries, we may 
trace the hand of cultivation spreading a 
new aspect over some portion of a plane- 
tary surface. Perhaps some large city, 
the metropolis of a mighty empire, may 
expand into a visible spot by the powers of 
some future telescope. Perhaps the glass 
of some observer, in a distant age, may 
enable him to construct the map of another 
world, and to lay down the surface of it in 
all its minute and topical varieties.” 

The proposition whence this in- 
ference is drawn, is evidently founded 
in error; that the telescope may be im- 
proved, and its magnifying powers very 
considerably increased, we are very 
ready to admit ; but that it can ever be 
made to accomplish the task here as- 
signed it, namely, the enabling its pos- 
sessor to draw maps of the planets, or to 
enter into the minutize of their natural 
history we most positively deny*. It 
will be found that there is a certain 
point by which the powers of science 
must be bounded ; a point, which eveo 
the insatiable thirst for novelty, so inhe- 
rent in the mind of man, cannot over- 
step. 

In answer to the infidel objection, 
that man is too insignificant a being, to 
enyross so much of the divine attention, 
as the system of revelation inculcates; 
and, likewise, to illustrate the wonder- 
ful power and greatness of God, Dr. 
C., in his third discourse, introduces 
both the telescope and microscope ; the 
former instrument he considers as en- 
larging the boundaries of our know- 
ledge, and unfolding to our conception 


— oa 





* In mechanics, it has long been an axiom, 
that what is gained in power is lost 1n _ 
and, in optics, it is a fact equally evident 
though not so well known, that what Is on 
in extent, is lost in distinctness; OF, that w a 
ever tends to fnerease the size of the “ot 
has an equal tendency to magnify the mee 
through which the object ts viewed, 
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a new and almost inexhaustible field for 
wonder and admiration ; and, as such, 
giving rise to the objection Nom under 
consideration ; and the latter, as prov- 
ing, that while no magnitude is too ex- 
tensive for the omniscience of the divi- 
nity, no minuteness, however veiled 
from humar perception, is beneath his 
all-seeing and benevoieut regard :— 

« Every addition to the powers of the 
one instrument, extends the limit of his 
visible dominions. But, by every addi 
tion to the powers of the other instrument, 
we see each part of them more crowded 
than before, with the wonders of his un- 
wearying hand. ‘The one is constantly 
widening the circle of his territory : the 
other is as constantly filling up its separate 
portions, with all that is rich and various 
and exquisite. In aword, by the one J 
am told that the Almighty ts now at work 
in regions more distant than geometry has 
ever measured, and among worlds more 
manifold than numbers have ever reached. 
But, by the other, 1 am also told, that, 
with a mind to comprehend the whole, in 
the vast compass of its generality, He has 
also a mind to concentrate a close and a 
separate attention on each and on all of its 
particulars ; and that the same God, who 
sends forth an upholding influence among 
the orbs and the movements of astronomy, 
can fill the recesses of every single atom 
with the intimacy of his presence, and tra- 
vail, in all the greatness of his unimpaired 
attributes, upon every one spot and cor- 
ner of the universe he has formed. 

“They, therefore, who think that God 
will not put forth such a power, and such 
agoodness, and such a condescension, in 
behalf of this world, as are ascribed to hity 
inthe New ‘Vestament, because he has so 
many other worlds to attend to, think of 
hinas aman. ‘They confine their view to 
the informations of the telescope, and for- 
get altogether the informations of the 
other instrument: they only find room in 
their minds for his one attribute of a large 
and general superintendence, and keep 
out of their remembrance the equally im- 
pressive proofs we have for his other attri- 
bute of a minute and multiplied attention 
to all that diversity of operations, where it 
is he that worketh all in all.” 

The fourth sermon treats of the 
knowledge of man’s moral history in 
the distant places of creation 3’? and the 
fifth, which is intimately connected 
with the preceding, is, ** on the sympa- 
thy, that is, felt for man, in those dis- 
tant parts.” 


“The informations of the Bible upon 
this subject, are of two sorts, that from 
which we confidently gather the fact, that 
the history of the redemption of our spe- 
“les is Known in other and distant places 
of the Creation, and that, from which we 
ey guess at the fact, that the re- 
“mption itself may stretch beyond the 
mits of the world we occupy.” 


In illustrating the sympathy that 1s 


t for man in the distant parts of crea- | 


tion, our author enters fully into the 
various devress of benevolence, as shown 
by the professors of Christianity on 
earth, and then draws a parallel between 
human kindness and the all-perfect ex- 
cellence of God, so strongly exempli- 
fied in the innumerable blessings daily 
showered on his creatures. Dy, C. con- 
cludes his fifth sermon with the follow- 
ing beautiful and = striking observa- 
tions :— 


“1 know not who of you have your 
names written in the book of life, nor can 
I tell if this be known to the angels which 
are inheaven. While in the land of living 
men, you are under the power and appli- 
cation of a remedy, which, if taken, as the 
gospel prescribes, will reiiovate the soul, 
and altogether prepare it for the bloom 
and the vigour of immortality. Wonder 
not, then, that with this principle of uncer- 
tainty in such full) operation, ministers 
should feel for you; or angels should feel 
for you; or all the sensibilities of heaven 
should be awake upon the symptoms of 
your grace and reformation; or the eyes 
of those who stand upon the high emi- 
nences of the celestial world, should be 
so earnestly fixed on the every footstep 
and new evolution of your moral history. 
Such a consideration as this should do 
something more than silence the infidel 
objection, It should give a practical ef- 
fect to the calls of repentance. Llow will 
it go to aggravate the whole guilt of our 
lnpenitency, should we stand out against 
the power and tenderness of these manifold 
applications, the voice of abeseeching God 
upon us, the word of salvation at our very 
door, the free offer of strength and of ac- 
ceptance sounded in our hearing, the 
spirit in readiness with his agency to meet 
our every desire and every inquiry, an- 
gels beckoning us to their company, and 
the very first movements of our awakened 
conscience, drawing upon us all their re- 
gards and all their earnestness.” 


The sixth sermon describes the na- 
ture, as far as is revealed in scripture, of 
our Saviour’s mission to earth; his va- 
rious temptations and his subsequent 
victory over the tempter; it represents 
the fallen angels as still watching to 
entrap the souls of men: but it like- 
wise shows that the divine ageucy which 
supported the saviour of mankind, will 
likewise support us if we diligently call 
upon him :— 


“The Bible is always most full and 
most explanatory on those points of reve- 
lation in which imen are personally inter- 
ested. But it does, at times, offer a dim 
transparency through which may be caught 
a partial view of such designs and of such 
enterprises as are now afloat among the 
upper orders of intelligence. It tells us of 
a mighty struggle that is now going on for 
a moral ascendency over the hearts of this 
world’s population. It tells us that our 
race were seduced from their allegiance to 





God, by the plotting Sagacity of one who 


stands pre-eminent against him, among the 
hosts of a very wide and extended rebel- 
lion. It tells us of the Captain of Salva- 
tion, who undertook to spoil him of this 
triumph; and throughout the whole of 
that magnificent train of prophecy which 
points to him, does it describe the work 
he had to do, as a conflict, im which 
strength was to be put forth, and paintul 
suffering to be endured, and fury to be 
poured upon enemies, and principalities to 
be dethroned, and all those toils and dan- 
gers and difliculties to be borne, which 
strewed the path of perseverence that was 
to carry him to victory. 

«But it is a contest of skill, as well as of 
strength and of influence. here is the 
earnest competition of angelic faculties 
embarked on this struggle of ascendency. 
And while in the Bible there is recorded, 
(faintly and partially, we adimit,) the deep 
and insidious policy that is practised on 
the one side, we are also told, that on the 
plan of our world’s restoration, there are 
lavished all the riches of an unsearchable 
wisdom upon the other. | It would appear, 
that for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose, the great enemy of God and of man 
plied his every calculation, and brought 
all the devices of his deep and settled ma- 
lignity to bear upon our species; and 
thought, that could he involve us in sin, 
every attribute of the divinity stood 
pledged to the banishment of our race 
from beyond the limits of the empire of 
righteousness; and thus did he practise 
his invasions on the moral territory of the 
unfallen 5; and glorying in his success, did 
he fancy and feel that he had achieved a 
permanent separation between the God 
who sitteth in Heaven, and one at least of 
the planetary mansions which he had 
reared.” 


The text which Dr. Chalmers has 
taken, for the last, and tin many points 
of view, the ost important of these ser- 
mons, 1s from Ezekiel, xxxin, 32, which 
is admirably calculated to show the 
difference between the momentary ele- 
vation of mind, so frequently felt by 
the merely professing Christian, and 
the steady blaze of light that illumines 
and characterizes the true disciple of 
the meek and humble Jesus :— 


** You easily understand how a taste for 
music is one thing, and areal submission 
to the influence of religion is another ; how 
the ear may be regaled by the melody of 
sound, and the heart may utterly refuse 
the proper impression of the sense that is 
conveyed by it; how the sons and daugh- 
ters of the world may, with their every af- 
fection devoted to its perishable vanities, 
inhale all the delights of enthusiasm, as 
they sit in crowded assemblage around the 
deep and solemn oratorio,—and, whether 
it be the humility of penitential feeling, 
or the rapture of grateful acknowledgment, 
or the sublime of a contemplative piety, 
or the aspiration of pure —~ of holy pur- 
poses, hich breathes through the words 
of the performance, and gives to it all the 





spirit ang all the expression by which itis 
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pervaded; it is a very possible thing, that 
te moral, and the rational, and the active 
inan, may have given no entrance into his 
bosom for any of these sentiments; and 
yet, so overpowered may he be by the 
charm of the vocal conveyance, through 
which they are addressed to him, that he 
may be made to feel with such an emo- 
tion, and to weep with such a tenderness, 
and to kindle with such a transport, and to 
glow with such an elevation, as may, one 
and aall, carry upon them the semblance 
of sacredness. ‘ 


Our extracts have been already so 
copious, that our limits will scarcely 
admit of much being said in the form 
of criticism; and, as our observations 
will rather refer to the style than the 
substance of the work, we shall make 
them as brief as possible. Dr. Chal- 
mers’s command of words is inexhausti- 
ble, his thoughts are presented in every 
varying form, and a page is frequen- 
tly occupied by what might have 
been said in a single line. This 
mode of wire-drawing a subject, (if we 
may allowed the expression,) though not 
observable in the pulpit, when aided by 
all the charms of an impressive and 
truly eloquent delivery, becomes the 
most disagreeable tautology, when 
brought to the test of sober criticism. 
But, though we do not feel disposed to 
render our unqualified praise to the 
style of this work, we should be much 
wanting in justice to its argumentative 
merits, ' were we to omit giving them our 
decided approbation, and strongly re- 
commending these sermons, as a whole, 
to the general notice of our readers. 








SUFFERINGS OF DRESS-MAKERS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—I shall make no apology for offer- 
ing to your notice the following remarks, 
being well convinced of your readiness, at 
all times, to lend your aid to the correction 
of abuses, however sanctioned by fashion 
or custom. [ plead in behalf of anumerous 
class of helpless females, the victims of a 
tyranny but little known to the public, and 
least of all, probably, contemplated by 
those of higher rank, in whose cause they 
suffer. ‘The hards hips and privations ex- 
perienced by the young women appren- 
ticed or hired to dress-makers in this me- 
tropolis, so far exceed the sullerings of any 
other dese ription of persons inthis country, 
not excepting the parish poor, and scarce ly 
even the inmates of our prisons, that 1 
would fain hope, they need only to be 
pointed out to public notice, in order to be 
i+ dressed. The lot of domestic servants 

; to be envied, in comparison with that of 
fhe persons lo whom L now allude. [will 

<e the liberty of mentioning a few ex- 

Wn aples that have come within my own 
sonutaline, and from which the nature and 
«xtentof the evil may be judged of. Vhese 





ws 








[ am prepared to authenticate in the fullest 
manner, if any one should be disposed to 
question the truth of the statement. I 
wish to avoid mentioning name s, as it is 
not my tention to expose tind ividuals, but 
to succour a most oppresses d and defence- 
less part of the community. Exceptions, 
undoubtedly, may be found. [ inyselt 
know many instancesin whic h these young 
persons are treated wieh great kindness ; 
their hours of labour moderate; their re- 
ligious and moral conduet watched over: 
and as much of coinfort extended to them, 
as is, perhaps, consistent with the present 
state of society in this great town. Never- 
theless, these are but exc eptions. ‘Phe 
treatment experienced by the generality 
of young females, so employe d, Is crue , 
in the extre me, as will appear froin the 
statement [ an about to give. 

The year, among dress-makers, ts di- 
vided into seasons. The autuinn and 
spring are the seasons of business; the 
former beginning in Noveinber, anc 1 end- 
ing in Janu: ry 5 the latter, exte nding from 
March to July , the period when the chief 
part of the nobility and gentry leave town 
for their summer reside nees and excur- 
sions. ‘Thus, nearly two-thirds of the year 
are fully occupied, the remainder is a 
state of comparative inactivity, during 
which, the greater number of persons thus 
engaged are dismissed, to sub.ist as they 
can till the ensuing season. 

In almost all the houses of extensive bu- 
siness in, the dress-making line, the day 
and night are apportioned in the following 
manner:—The young women rise either 
at six or seven o'clock, according as they 
may happen to go earlier o ‘later to bed. 
‘They sit at work till anhy or nine, when 
they spend about half an hour, at most, at 
breaktast. At dinner, which varies in 
different houses, from two to seven o’clock, 
as. inuch time is allowed. Aid, at some 
later hour, they employ a short time in 
taking their tea. In most cases, this 13 the 
last neal allowed. After this, they conti- 
nue to work, without intermission, till 
twelve or one o'clock inthe morning —that 
is, when business is slack, as they call it; 
but, when orders are numerous and press- 
ing, they are kept up till three or tour in 
the morning, or even later, if necessary ; 
and, not seldom in thee ourse of the se ason, 
they sit up all night, and continue their 
labour on the following dav. On one oc- 
casion, during the prese at season, they 
were only ia bed eight hours altoge tid 
in three successive nights; but then, it 
Was to execute an order for mourning ! 
A wedding is to them not less disastrous. 
U;.on one plea or another of this kind, and 
sometimes to gratify the wish of some ca- 
pricious female of rank, who must have 
her order for a new dress executed ata 
few hours’ notice, it may be fairly com- 
puted, that, upon an average, during the 
busy season, they sit at work eighteen out 
of every twenty- fourhours. ‘The sabbath, 
which to the labouring poor, and even to 
our beasts of burden, is aday of rest, hee, 
often, brings vo solace or Intermission of 
labour with it. “bhe work of Saturday 
night is protracted to a late hour on Sunday 





~_ =. 
morning ; and, not unfrequently, the whole 
Sunday is thus occupied. 

Such incessant labour, it might be SUD: 
pos sed, would be rewarded w ith Comforts 
in othe rrespects: but they are sometimes 
as ill fed as they are hard worked. W ill it 
be believed, that in some houses of this 
dese ription, no prov ision is made for their 
voung women on Sundays? Yet such 
know to be the fact. They are expected 
to spend the da Ly out"; whether the Vv have 
friends in town to receive thein or not, | 
ni ive known an instance of a young womay 

being thus compelled to pass the day be. 
twe en the hours of service in walking the 
streets till the return of eve ning 5 and: with 
hardly the means of purchasing a scanty 
meal at the pastrycook’s: for it is to be re. 
membered, that the young persons of 
whom [am spe aking are ‘either r appren- 
tices, and in that capacity receive no. 
thing as wages; Or improvers, as they are 

calle ~d—that is, respectable young women 
from the country, who come to town fora 
season or longer , In order to gain a better 
Knowledge of their business ; and, instead 
of receiving any thing for their labour, ac- 
tually pay a premium tothe house in which 
they are admitted, and which they can 
often very il afford | ‘ 

‘The cons equences of the treatment here 
described it is almost superfluous to men- 
tion, The health of the poor sutlerer is 
silently but certainly undermined, and the 
foundation is laid for lingering consump- 
tion, which no art can afterwards relieve, 
and which, in too many instances, I have 
witnessed the fatal termination of. In a cer- 
tain house with which [am acquainted, out 
of fourteen young women who began the 
nresent season in good health, four only at 
this time remain. The rest h: ave all proved 
‘inequal to the task, and have been com- 
pelled fo quit the service, most of them 
in an ill state of health, fro:n which some 
will probably never recover. Nor does 
the body alone suffer. No time can he 

spared for mental improvement. Both re- 

ligious and moral duties are ne; glected; 
and, under such trials, who can wonder If, 
in inany instances, they fall early victins 
to seduction? The education a: nd previ- 
ous habits of these young creatures are 
such as to add double poignancy to their 
suiferings. A great po.tion of then are 
the children of re spectable parents from 
the country ; many the daughters of the 
inferior cler: gy, tende rly brought up by 
the fostering care of their relatives an 
friends, and ill calculated to bear the cou 
tinement and other hardships [have mei 
tioned. 

I perceive that I have trespass 
much on your valu: able paj yer, but 
the magnitude of the object will 
excuse —I remain your's respect! MN 


>| too 
| trust 
he au 


ie 


THE REV. DR. HALLOR AN 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sirn,—My acknowledgments are due [ 
vou for your candour, in affording 4 _ 
in your Journal to my letter of the bee 
lust. And I request your further mau! 
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ce, while I offer a few comments on 
a servations conveyed in your subse- 
wae note. ‘The specific charge of crime 
‘ ed against me, and for which IT am 
aye suifering the sentence of the law, is 
that of having defrauded the j ost-Office of 
ten-pence, by counterfeiting a frank. Has 
any other charge, I wish to ask you, been 
proved against me? And, if not, I need 
not surely suggest to you, * that accusa- 
tion does not constitute criminality ; and, 
« that, according to a known maxim in 
every man has aright to be pre 
sumed innocent, till his guilt has been fully 
and legally established.’? You do not, I 
conceive, intend to aver, that newspaper 
accusations are infallible criteria of the 
guilt of the accused, any more than I ven- 
ture to allege testimonials of generally 
exemplary conduct as contradictions, 
though they certainly may be pleaded in 
alleviation, of a specific, and proved of- 
fonce. That the embarrassments of my 
affairs have obliged me * to assume, on 
diferent occasions, the names of two of 
my nearest relatives,” is a point 1 gratui- 
towsly concede to you; but that under 
those names I practised any imposture, I 
positively deny, as a gross and malicious 
calumny. On the contrary, I assert, 
yithout fear of refutation, that, in every 
lace at which Tresided underthose names, 


equity, 


_ \|was as generally esteemed and = 
iy the parishioners and the neig 


rbour- 
od, as any individual has usually been, 
tho has moved in a similarly humble, 
hough useful, walk of life as that in which 
lhave been engaged.” Of this fact I can 
alduce uncontrovertible vouchers. You 
say truly, **that specific crimes are the 
oily subjects of /egal inquiry:’? and I 
must take leave to add, that until legal 
inquiry has substantiated the actual com- 
mission of those crimes, the animadver- 
sions of newspaper censors, (to apply to 
thm no more offensive epithets) are, at 
east, premature and uncharitable. I 
we no hesitation in stating to you the 
ame of the dissenting teacher * ; though, 
‘the anecdote may not be considered 
ery creditable to his gratitude, I by no 
vans wish to identify him to public ob- 
evation: for, in many respects, I still 
link favourably of him. The name of the 
Writer of the letter Iam also to communi- 
‘te to yous but, for obvious reasons, she 
steluctant, unless from indispensable ne- 
“sity, to be made a subject of newspaper 
‘oorlety, 
[have the honour to be, Sir, 
L. H. Oaronan. 








mites 








THE SAME. 





Men's ey; . ; , 
Usevil actions are inscribed on brass ; 


“tvirtues,—on the morning dew of crass! 





if 
0 the Editor Of the Literary Journal. 


SiReTh. ; 
Ma case of this unfortunate gen- 
—“, who is, at present, confined in 








-~ —— 


e+ . 
The Rev. Isaac Purkic, Deptford 





Newgate, under sentence of transportation 
for seven years, on a charge of having 
counterfeited a frank, and of having 
thereby defrauded the Post Office of ten- 
pence, has excited, in no common degree, 
the sympathy and regret of the public. 
‘To the literary world he is not unknown, 
as an elegant scholar and a poet of consi- 
derable merit. And, as his character has 
been anonymously, and as wantonly as cru- 


elly, attacked in the last number of your 


Juurnal, 1 beg to siate, from my own per- 
sonal knowledge,through the same medium, 
(as afurther clatm on his part to public con- 
sideration, ) (wo anecdoles, selected from se- 
veral of a similar kind, and for the authen- 
ticity of which [ pledge myself to produce 
irvetragable proofs. As you have given a 
place to the most injurious insinuations 
against this unhappy gentleman, I confide 
in your equity and candour for an ob- 
servance of the necessary maxiin, *4udi 
alleram partem.” 

In the year 1809, while Doctor Hallo- 
ran was Chaplain to the Forces at the Cape 
of Good Hope, the pay-imaster of a regi- 
ment stationed there, (the 72nd,) died tn- 
solvent, leaving a widow and three chil- 
dren in the deepest distress. Dr. Hallo 
ran, who had been a few months ac- 
quainted with the deceased, immediately 
received this afflicted family into his own 
house and supported them there many 
weeks, till he could obtain for thein a free 
passage to England. Not content with 
this act of friendship, he set on foot a sub- 
scription for their benelit, which be com- 
menced by a deposit of twenty guineas. 
Ina few days, sex hundred pounds were 
collected, and were paid to the widow, by 
Mr. Falcon, then deputy-pay master to the 
forces in that colony. 

The other anecdote is of more recent 
date, and of more extraordinary coin- 
plexton. 

A dissenting teacher, (in a parish of 
which Dr. Halloran was curate, in 1814, 
on a stipend of thirty pounds per annum) 
became deeply embarrassed, and = was 
about to bearrested ; Dr. Halloran heard of 
the circumstance, and though very slightly 
acquainted with the teacher, waited on his 
creditor, entreated him not to arrest him, 
(as being a man of blameless character, 
and having a yvoung family,) and offered 
himself security for payment of the debt 
la a fortnight, which amounted to sixty 
pounds. ‘This sum, Dr. Halloran pro- 
cured within the given time, ‘ though not 
one shilling was subscribed by the flock of 
the dissenting teacher !? ‘Vhe latter, shortly 
after, had «a call to the neighbourhood of 
London, (where he now is,) and to enable 
him to depart with credit to his new en- 
gagement, Dr. Halloran lent him therty 
pounds, which, ina few months, were ho- 
nourably repaid. Since Dr. Halloran has 
been in prison, he has sent to solicit pecu- 
nlary assistance, in turn, from the dissent- 
ing teacher, who replied,—that were he 
fo importune any of his flock on behalf of 
Dr. Halloran, their first inquiry would be, 
“ds he un evangelical preacher??? And 
that, therefore, he erve him. 
Dr. Halloria reieined, ° 


( ould lee 





Lhataut the bene- | 


| ticence of the teacher and his friends were 


confined to persons of any particular sect 
or opinion, he would disdain to participate 
in it;’? and he desired ‘that letter might 
close ail correspondence between them.” 

A man, capable of such actions as these, 
cannot surely deserve the censures and 
imputations your correspondent has more 
than insinuated against him ! 

If you have any doubt of the truth of 
the facts stated, I will readily give you re- 
ference to the actual parties, and to twenty 
other respectable persons, who will attest 
them, on your addressing to me a requisi- 
tion to that effect. I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
9, Dyer’s Build., Holborn, A. C. B. 
October 12, 1818. 





THE SAME. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sit,—On perusing the article in your 
entertaining and instructive miscellany of 
the 17th inst. relative to the Rev. Dr. Hal- 
loran, now under sentence of transporta- 
tion for having forged the frank of Sir W. 
Garrow, I was particularly struck by the 
strong, though, it must be confessed, very 
general, testimonial in favour of the unfor- 
tunate individual, which you have in- 
serted, and purporting to be signed by 
“ John Bridgman, M. D.”’ 

As the address of Dr. B. is given, and as 
every one who has any knowledge of 
Bridge Street, must have seen the name 
inscribed, in fair characters, upon the 
doctor’s door, this testimonial wears a face 
of authenticity about it, which the rumours 
and suspicions induced by numerous re- 
ported events, have not usually given to 
any documents produced by Dr. Hallo. 
ran. 

Dr. Bridgman appears to be the person of 
all others the most likely to dispel those 
rumours and to allay those suspicions, 
from his ‘* having been upon the strictest 
terms of intimacy and friendship with the 
Rev. Dr. Halloran, for a long series of 
years,’ (twenty-five years, as explained 
by the Rev. Doctor, in his letter to you) and 
Dr. Bridgman, therefore, will be best 
able to inform the public, whether his 
friend be really the man to whom a mass 
of imposture and deception has been attri- 
buted, or whether he be the much perse- 
cuted individual he represents himself 
to be. 

Under the singular circumstances of 
this case, when two opposite feelings are 
at work in the public mind, the one as 
much tn favour of the party, as the other 
is diametrically the reverse; the one com- 
passionating him as an unfortunate and 
imprudent, but meritorious clergyman of 
the church of England, utterly ruined in 
character and prospects by a wanton and 
liberal prosecution for depriving the re- 
venue of the value of ten-pence only !— 
the other denouncing him as in the habi- 
tual practice of imposition and duplicity, 
alike disgraceful to him as a man, and to 
his (asit is said, assumed) oifice as a cler- 
eV. 


Under these circumstances, mat, Lean 
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scarcely presume that Dr. Bridgman, in 
his natural anxiety to rescue his friend’s 
reputation from the suspicion now attached 
to it, (with what justice I do not pretend 
to decide,) will refuse to inform the public, 
whetherthis Rev. Dr. Lawrence Halloran 
be the same individual who, between the 
years 1807 and 1811, officiated as chaplain 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and was iim- 
prisoned there, under sentence of a Colo- 
nial Court of Justice, for grossly libelling 
the authorities of that settlement? 

Whether the individual, now in New- 
gate, be the sane Dr. Lawrence Hallo- 
ran, who, in October 1811, transmitted, 
in a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, requesting a general license from 
His Grace, ‘for exercising his clerical 
functions in Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies,’ &c., a certificate and testimonial 
from Dr. Ross, the then deceased Bishop 
of Exeter, of his ordination which, upon 
inquiry, proved to be spurious ; for which 
a true bill of indictment for forgery was 
found against him, on the prosecution of 
the Archbishop, at the Lent Assizes of 
1812, for the county of Surry, but who 
successfully evaded the endeavours of 
the police to apprehend him? 

rom the ‘terms of intimacy and friend- 
ship” in which Dr. B. has lived with Dr. 
lialloran, he will, of course, be able to 
clear his friend’s fame from the strong 
imputation under which he labours, of 
having passed under several fictitious 
names, at various times and places, and to 
state whether there were any grounds for 
the designation of him as given on his 
trial, viz. “ Lawrence’ Halloran, alias 
Blakeney, alias Lewis, alias Gregory ?” 
Dr. B. will have no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether it was his friend who appeared 
at the office of the clerical agents in Ward- 
robe Court, Doctor’s Commons, in the 
latter part of 1814, in a large white wig, 
and spoke with a very strong voice, de- 
scribing himself as curate of Dursley, his 
name ‘* Blakeney,” and desiring to be 
furnished with another curacy; or, whether 
it was Dr. Holloran, who subsequently 
applied in person, in December, 1815, 
with a similar object, at the same office, 
and obtained the curacy of Warbleton, in 
Sussex, calling himself * Dr. Lewis,” 
wearing his own hair and speaking in a 
very low tone of voice? 

J take for granted that Dr. B. is not 
‘inti to say there is any distinction 
vetween the prisoner and the person stat- 
ing himself to be “* W. C. Gregory,” who 
applied, by letter, to the same ollice, in 
December, 1816, fora curacy, and who 
obtained that of Broseley, in Shropshire, 
of which living, the Rev. Dr. Forester, to 
whom the -forged frank was addressed, 
was the incumbent; but, perhaps, Dr. 
5B. will be able to clear Dr. H. trom the 
prevalent belief, that the testimonial in his 
favour, inclosed in that forged frank, pur- 
ported to be written by a dignitary of the 
church, who never had an existence; and 
he will, no doubt, feel himself bound to 
satisfy the anxious fecling which has been 
manitested upon the question, whether In 
fact Dr. Halloran was ever adiitled tnto 


| impartial conduct, Just adininistration, and 





holy orders, and if so; by whom? I have 
heard much of spurious letters of ordina- 
tion, under different names, having been 
exhibited by Dr. H., and of copper-plates 
in his possession, to produce impressions 
for that purpose ; and [ do trust that a per- 
son, so well qualified to satisfy all doubts, 
as Dr. B. confessedly ts, nc el neces 
to inform the public, whether the attempts 
and insinuations which have recently and 
most industriously been made, in a variety 
of quarters, to excite universal sympathy 
and compassion in favour of this individual 
are worthy of attention; or whether, in 
fact, he does not now suffer for one of 
many, very many crimes and misdemean- 
ors, in pleading guilty to which he has 
shown much tact, since he thereby 
avoided that exposure of his former life 
which he knew was inevitable. 

I have to apologize to you, Sir, and to 
your readers, fur the Jength to which this 
subject has carried me, and 

lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
22nd Oct. 1818. G.W. M. 





OFFICE OF JUDGES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sir,—At a time when the vacation of 
the office of Chief Justice is expected to 
take place, it may not be unacceptable to 
some of your intelligent readers to be in- 
formed, if they are not already in posses- 
sion of the fact, that the appointment of a 
successor to fill that important public si- 
tuation, is exercised by the King, and at 
his creation takes an oath, that he will 
serve the King, and indifferently minister 
justice to all men, without denying right 
to any; and this he shall not forbear to 
do, though the King, by his letters or ex- 
press words, commands the contrary, and 
for which he is answerable in body, lands, 
and goods. Neither power or distinction 
of persons ought to bias the judgment of 
aJudge; and when King Henry the l’ourth’s 
eldest son, the prince, was, by the lord 
chief justice, committed to prison for a 
great misdemeanor, the King thanked God 
that he had a son of that obedience and a 
judge of that courage and impartiality. And 
it is adjudged treason to kill a Judge in 
his place administering justice; and for 
drawing a weapon only upon a Judge, in 
any of the courts of justice, the offender 
shall lose his right hand, torfeit his lauds 


ment. Bribery in Judges is punishable by 
loss of office, fine, and imprisonment, and 
the number of Judges may be increased or 
diminished by 18 Edw. 3. 

Whenever this event takes effect, all, 
and especially those who are connected 
with the profession, will deeply regret the 


loss of so able and upright a judge as Lord 


Ellenborough, whose legal kuowledge, 


pious inind, must ever be achuowledged, 
as not only adding additional lustre to the 
talents of his predecessors, Lords Mans- 
fickd and Kenyon, but will also gain to 
him esteem and admiration. 

1351S. Your's, ac. I. 


Ucl. 22, z 





BEN JONSON’S PORTRAIT OF 
SHAKESPEARE? 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sin,—A very extraordinary Portrait of 
Shakespeare is now in the possession of 
Dr. Hardie, of Manchester. ‘The singular 
merit of this painting, which is finely 
drawn and coloured, and beaming with 
that expression and character which every 
man associates with our great poet, added 
toa resemblance closer to the best autho. 
rities we have in the monumental bust, and 
in the engraving in an early edition of his 
works, than any picture known, leaves little 
room to doubt of its authenticity: but the 
following description of the picture will, | 
think, entirely remove any thing of doub 
that may remain wpon the subject, and 
establish a conviction, on those who may 
have an opportunity of inspecting it, of it 
being the only genuine one of Shake. 
speare extant. 

The size of the portrait is two feet 
eleven inches, by two feet three inches, 
and appears to have been finished, and to 
have occupied, as usual, the whole canvass ; 
but it is evident that, subsequently to the 
picture’s having been painted as a plain 
matter-of-fact portrait, an admirer of 
Shakespeare, who possessed it, had, after 
his death, altered the back-ground, in 
such a way as to enclose the head in a lo- 
zenge shield, which is suspended in the 
talons of an eagle, with the following lines, 
in free old English characters, upon the 
lozenge, iinmediately under the head :— 
** Ye nutte browne haire, ye froute serine 
Thatte placide nauthe, those smylinge eyne, 
Due soon bewraye my Shakespeare’s meine.” 

And below that, on an Arabesque seroll, 
are the following :— 


‘‘ His thunders lay’de aside, beholde 
Jove’s fav’rite birde, now uncontroulled, 
Selecte ye gewmme of humane race 
And raise himme to th’ Empyreane space ; 
Fitte statione for his loftie soule 
W hose piercinge eye survey’d ye whole 
Of Nature’s vaste domayne, 
Then on Imaginatiow’s aicrie winge | 
Voe worldes unseene yth ardente soule cou d 
springe, 
Decpe fraughte enrich 
againe. 
ry . ‘6 F 4 > f 
Ihe initials, B. J., and the character ¢ 


this fine poetic complinent, induce me 
believe, that the picture has been Ben Joi 


ye nethere worlde 
B. J.” 


. ; son's: and, that the alteration of the pl 
and goods, and suffer perpetual imprison- | 


ture, to honour his deceased friend, w4 
made under his direction, ‘The comp 
ment has been painted by a very tte’ 
hand; and if its authenticity rested on li 
other foundation than a traditionary a 
val between the first painting and the 2 
teration, little doubt could be left of ti 
genuineness of the picture, eal gee ‘ 
of the idea of its having be longed to 
Jonson. But the beauty of the poetty, 7 
character, and state of the wrung of a 
period, the circumstance of the wat 
ship which subsisted between Shakespe 

and Ben Jonson; the expressions, ols 
Shakespeare, by a poet, with the et 
b.J.,are coincidencesso strong and gO 
that they contirm the authenticity Cher” 
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trait, which we should value as associated 
with that genius, the extent of whose in- 
fluence, unlimited by age or country, has 


immortalized his own. 
Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wm. Brockevon. 


Manchester, Oct. 26. 


”™ 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 


“© Walter, tho’ folks doubt it now and then, 
The dark suspicion still returns to thee ; 
Say what you will, there are not many men 
Would be so shy of owning Waverley!" 
Mad Banker of Amsterdam, 
Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 





To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—The above lines, perhaps, perfectly 
co-incide with the sentiments of nearly all 
the readers of the above-mentioned work. 
That there are not many men 

* Would be so shy of owning Waverley” 


does not admit of the least doubt. The 
first novel-writer we have would not be 
ashamed to wear the honours belonging to 
the author of that work. ‘The public have 
been long in doubt as to who claims that 
honour, and various have been the opinions 
expressed upon the subject ; but, I believe, 
the best mode of deciding the question 
will be, to examine into the affinity which 
appears between the poems of Scott, and 
the novels which have been generally 
attributed to that popular writer. 

In my opinion, the only question to be 
decided is, whether ‘‘ Guy Mannering” 
and the other novels of the same author 
are written by Walter Scott, as I have very 
few doubts of the relationship of those 
works to the ‘‘ Tales of my Landlord.”’ 

Scott is certainly the most original of 
the living _—) and in that originality 
- of his fame is founded; the novels of 

ob Roy, Waverley, &c. are nearly 
as Original as his poetical works. ‘The same 
spirit of chivalry which is so perceptible 
in James Fitz-James, Roderick Dhu, and 
Marmion, is equally apparent in Fergus 
M‘Ivor, Rob Roy, &c. 

Lord Byron has said, Marmion is exactly 
what William of Deloraine (Lay of the 
last Minstrel), would have been, had he 


been able to read and write; but if his 


lordship had written on the subject since 
the novels have been published, he might, 
with more truth, have said that Rob Roy 
is, in the same sense, the exact counterpart 
of Roderick Dhu,—of course allowing for 
the different periods at which they are 
Supposed to have lived. 

lhe opportunities Mr. Scott has had for 
learning the traditions of his country are 
not to be equalled by any author in the 
kingdom, and the same historical truth and 
local fiction appear in an equal degree in 
the novels and poems, and [ have no he- 
Sitation in saying, (considering the differ- 
ence between prose and verse,) that the 
battles of Bannockburn and Flodden Field 
are narrated precisely the same as those of 
Bothwell Brigg and Preston Pans. 

The extensive notes to the poems are 
Written nearly in the same style as the 





novels; and the poetry which is inter- 
spersed through them (the novels) bears 
an exact affinity to that of Walter Scott: 
and this appears in a greater degree in the 
‘© Lines on the Death of the Black Prince” 
in Rob Roy, beginning 


“© O!' for the voice of that wild horn 
By Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come ; 
Which told imperial Charlemagne 
How paynim sons of swarthy Spain 

Had wrought his country’s doom.” 


This is precisely the language of Scott. 
It has been said, that his poems appeared 
in too quick succession; it seems he is 
conscious of it himself, as he has not pub- 
lished any thing of that kind lately. He 
is perhaps afratd the same may be said of 
his novels, and he has, therefore, adopted 
the expedient of bringing them out 
under different faces; but still I am in- 
clined to think, he has not allowed himself 
time for preparing the second series of the 
«Tales of my Landlord,” and I think there 
is a ‘* falling off in the last Tales com- 
pared to those of the first. ‘The story 
might, with more propriety, have been 
contained inthree volumes instead of four, 
thus leaving out the useless and improba- 
ble matter which occupies nearly the 
whole of the last volume. 
S. G, C——p. 

10th Sept. 1818. 





ANAGRAMS EXTRAORDINARY. 


Dixeris, egregie, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 
Hor. .1rs. Poct. 





To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—When I wrote my former letter, 
(which you have had the kindness to insert 
to-day,) on the subject of Anagrams, 1 
omitted to notice a remark, which | recol- 
lect somewhere to have read, that there 
are few words or names, which may not 
be transposed, by this species of metamor- 
phosis, into others of an analagous import. 
Anxious to try the justice of this curious 
assertion, I lately ‘* bestowed some idle 
hours,” (to borrow Camden’s quaint phra- 
seology,) in ‘* distilling my wits herein.” 
‘The words and names which I selected for 
the purpose, were such as occurred most 
readily to my mind, in connection with the 
present illustrious cause of reform, and 
were, therefore, merely taken at random. 
You will see, by the following catalogue, 
how I have succeeded, and, I doubt not, 
will be as greatly surprized as myself to 
discover so good a foundation for the sin- 
gular remark, to which I have above al- 
luded. For, that the anagrains, which I 
am about to transcribe, contain ‘* a perfect 
sense, applyable”’ to their originals, accord- 
ing to Camden’s definition, is, | think, re- 
markably conspicuous to any one that has 
devoted the least attention to the subject 
with which they are connected. In one 
or two instances, it will be seen, the ori- 
ginal words have furnished more than one 
anagram, vet all, | f] itter J1)N self, INOst 


a 





happily applicable. But here they are, -- 
let your readers judge for themselves :— 


Rare mad frolic. 
Guess a fearful ruin. 

I am an unreal plant*. 
First brand, curse it. 
First scrub in trade. 
Tutor fire brands, nice 


Radical reform. 
Universal suffrage. 
Annual parliament. 


Sir Francis Burdett. 


brats ! 
Sir Francis Burdett, ) Brand-bearers, cut not 
Baronet. I first. 
Bear first brunt, dear 
Tocsin, 
Thomas Lord Coch- Cold cheats mar ho- 
rane, nor. 


Rich cheats mar soon. 

O, raw tragic mirtht. 

I mar tragic worth. 

Strew no broil, sir 

Undo a king’s laird. 

I club, chear me. 

No one truth, Harry. 

Roar on, try the Hun. 

Act well, mob, I bit. 

Vil be at it, mob, 
W.C. 

John Gale Jones. See John in gaol. 


I might add some notes in vindication of 
the propriety af the preceding transpo- 
sitions; but [ cannot satisfy myself that 
they would be precisely consistent with 
the nature and object of your Journal, 
which has been, perhaps, already suffi- 
ciently occupied with the subject. I will, 
rte Mig merely add another ‘anagram, 
which has been wanes by the first article 
in your number of this day, and which 
may tend still farther to illustrate the jus- 
tice of the observation, with which I set 
out :— 

James Macpherson. 
Sept. 19, 1818. 


Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
Major Cartwright. 


Sir Robert Wilson. 
Douglas Kinnaird. 
Michael Bruce. 


Orator Henry Hunt. ; 


William Cobbett. 


Peach me, Mr. Ossian. 
OrDOVEX,. 





ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literarg Journal. 


Sir,—It is with a grateful anticipation 
of future instruction and amusement, that I 
open your pages every Saturday morning ; 
and with equal pleasure do I, after an at- 
tentive perusal, sit down to address my- 
self to you, whether I seek instruction 
from others or presume to offer it myself. 
I will, however, take leave to add, and 
having added it, I will dismiss it at once 
from my mind and my paper, that had 
your Correspondent J—— been somewhat 
more courteous in his answer, I should 
have felt more pleasure in my reply. 

The letters of your Correspondents, 
J—— and Ordovex, led and still lead me, 
perhaps erroneously, to conceive, that the 





* © Annual Parliaments” may also be tran- 
sposed into “ a lamp snare, annul it,” which to 
those who recollect the “ dla lanterne” opera- 
tions in the early part of the French revolution, 
may not appear wholly irrelevant. 

+ * The venerable major” must pardon me, 
if in these two anagrams I perceive a strung al- 
lusion to the tragi-comic part which he has 
played in the cause of reform for so mapy 
years. Nodoubt, he has been altogether in 
earnest; but, when a man assuines at once the 
characters of a mountebank and statesman, 
one caunot but exclaim, with the poet, 

‘ Spectatum adinissi risum tcneatis amici?” 
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true meaning of the words, ‘‘ a continuance 
bry prorogation or adjournment,” had 
escaped their notice. To remove such 
supposed error was the only object of my 
last communication on the subject; but as 
your Correspondent J—— is desirous of 
knowing the grounds of my conclusion, | 
willingly state them. 

The 4th of Ed. IIL. and the 36th of the 
same king, the statutes to which I first re- 
ferred, direct that Parliaments be holden 
once a-year, or oftener if need be; ‘now it 
is observable that the former was passed in 
a new Parliament, the latter in a new ses- 
sion. ‘The style of the former is “ata 
Parliament summoned;”’ of the latter, * at 
a Parliament holden.” ‘This distinction is 
not usually kept up; and it were singular 
enough, if our legislators of those days 
made this marked distinction as to the 
terms applicable to a new Parliament and 
a new session, in the commencement of the 
very same roll of statutes, in the body of 
which they intended to apply one and the 
sane term, to describe both ! 

The next act, the 16th of Chas. I. ap- 
pears, by the title, to have for its object, 
the prevention of the inconventences aris- 
ing trom “ the long intermission ,” by the 
preainble, the prevention of the inconve- 
niences arising from “ the not holding” of 
Parliaments once a-year, at the Teast. 
Vhat these may be consistent, they must 
be applicable to the same evil, and the not 
holding referable to the intermission of sit- 
tine. 

‘The 16th of Chas. II, recites, that Par- 
liaments are to be ‘held very often” and 
at the same time regulates only the sitting. 

The 6th & 7th of W. & M. recites, that 
by ‘the ancient laws frequent Parliaments 
ought to be held,” and adds, as a reason 
for its enactments, that ** frequent and new 
Parliameuts tend very much to the happy 
union and good agreement of the king and 
ats. ahd thus distinguishing between 
1olding frequent Parliaments, according to 
the ancient laws, and holding frequent and 
new Parliaments as by that statute directed 

Such are, amongst others, the reasons 
which led me to the coyclusionI drew, on 
ny first communication. ‘Tome they still 
appear Convincing; ‘et si non prosunt sin- 
gula, Juncta juvent.’’ 

[ leave them to your readers, and sub- 
scribe myself your obliged and obedient 
servant, IC rus. 





THE BLUE PILL. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 

Sins—The liver is an organ which, of 
Jate years, seems to have been regarded 
by many of our London practitioners as | 
placed in the body for the purpose of 
annevance and discomfort, instead of 
being, as 1 doubt not nature intended, a 
most valuable and essential apparatus in 
the process of digestion. Under this (I 
presume to believe) mistaken view of the 
subject, the ditlerent preparations of mer- 
cury, and especially me Birur Pitt, have 
been administered in alinost every de- 


complaint. The mischief resulting from 
this practice has probably been as great as 
it is extensive. A friend of mine has 
written the enclosed lines in 
this injurious fashion ; and, if not incom- 
patible with the plan of your publication, 
perhaps you will contribute your endea- 
yours (by giving it publicity through the 
medium cf your Journal,) to lessen the 
crying evil.—I am, &c. P, 








(Extract of a Letter of Advice from Dr. . 
of London, to a Young Practitioner in the 
Country.) 


ALL medical learning, professional skill, 

Depend on the knack iv prescribing BLUE 
PILL; 

For, in whatever part of the frame is the iil, 

The liver ’sin tault; you must order BLUE 
PILL. 

You may join it with foxglove, or join it with 
squill, 

The only effective ingredient ’s BLue PIL. 

The liver is torpid, the bile is bad, till 

You change the secretion by douse of BLUE 
PILL; 

Bile—white, brown, or black,-~a0 difference ! 
still 

It must allbeset right by the famous BLue 
PILL; 

Whether raging with fever, or shivering with 
chill, 

Your Chylopoietics must fight with Buue Prin. 

From your eyes, from your nose, should water 
distil, 

’Tis the bile that’s defective! so down goes 
Biue PILL: 

If you sneeze, if you cough, if you du what 
you will, 

You are bilious pronounced, and are worked 
with BLUE PILL: 

No peppermint water, no water of dill, 

For wind can gaia credit, against the BLUE 
PILL; 

Thyme, marjoram, rue, you need not distil, 

Their virtue’s conceutred aad fixed in BLuE 


PILL. 

To line their own pockets, the doctors must 
fill 

Their patients’ intestines with mighty BLue 
PILL; 


‘Gaiust your reason, your judgment, e’en 
*gaiust your own will, 

Your doctor persuades you to take the BLUE 
PILL ; 

Me swears that your cure he thus will fulfil— 
Open-mouthed, you believe him, and down 
goes BLUE PILL. 

Oh! it gladdens my heart, and makes my 
nerves thrill, 


PILL; 

This truth in your mind let me ever instil— 
Your fortune is made, if you manage BLUE 
PILL. 

I should worry myself, aud wear out my quill, 
Vo deseribe half the charms of the wouadrous 
BLUE PILL; 

By experience, by study, by whatever you 


will, 

You'll be reckoned a fool if you give not BLUE 
PILL ; 

By it, though your patients you afterwards 
kill, 


You've the present advantage !—so stick to 
BLUE PILL ; 

Should your patient survive! 
with your skill, 


well pleased 





scription of disease, on the ground that 
the liver is the primary source of the | 


He will trumpet your une, aud the fame of 
Bue PILL; 


Se ae —_—_4es——— -- enegpee ees suattenegees 


ridicule of 


To think. of the cures that are made by BLUE 


————$_ nanny 


as 

For the doctors will bring the best £rist to 
to the mull, 

Who prescribe, with least mercy, the mighty 
Bour Pitc! 





THE DOUBLE FLAGEOLET,. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 


Sirn,—As it appears that you do your 
utmost to promote the arts and sciences, 
by giving publicity, through the medium 
of the Literary Journal, to every new in. 
vention, &c. &c. 1 am induced to send 
you a few particulars respecting the 
Double Flageolet. 

About 18 years ago, Mr. Bainbridge 
{took out a patent for an improved ftia- 
reolet, iach required no priched notes.* 
In consequence of the delicacy of the 
tone, and the simple method of fingering, 
it became very popular, and ladies, as well 
as gentlemen, performed on it. In 1805, 
Mr. Parry played duetts on two of the 
Patent Flageolets, by fixing them in a 
frame; in 1800, he performed trios on 
three, which had a most beautiful effect. 
Lo render the instrument more manage- 
able, Mr. Bainbridge made two in a 
walking stick, but he could not secure a 
good tone; he then joined two of his 
single flageolets together, but only used 
one mouth-piece : he found, however, that 
it was but a confined instrument, and not 
capable of producing much _ variety.— 
Atter trying a thousand experiments, he 
at length made a very superior Double 
Flageolet, by joining a complete Single 
I'lageolet to another of his own enveution, 
consisting of four holes and three keys, by 
which means about twenty chromatic 
notes might be produced with one hand. 
Books of instruction were written by Mr. 
Parry and Mr. Bainbridge, and the Double 
Flageolet became quite the rage; thou- 
sands were made, and sent to all quaiters 
of the globe. ‘Lhe late ever-to-be-lament- 
ed Princess Charlotte was particularly 
delighted with it, and so were the illus- 
trious strangers who visited England in 
18h4. 

Of late, Mr. Bainbridge has made great 
improvement on this sweet little instru- 
ment, by adding a chromatic and another 
key, whereby duetts may be played in 
fourteen dillerent major and minor keyst. 
The compass is from D below the lines 
'te G in altissimo. The rapidity with 
which Mr. Parry performed some difficult 
passages, the other evening, at a private 
concert, both astonished and delighted 
the company. Mr. B. has nearly com- 
pleted a buss pocnt which he means to add 
to the Double Flageolet, so that our most 
favorite compositions may be played in 
three distinct parts by one person. 

This invention being a credit to old 








England, will, Lhope, tind a supporter mn 
the Literary Journal, which has the best 
Wishes of A SEMIQUAVER. 
Crotchet Lodge, Oct. 19, 1818. 


-—_-- 





* The back hole of the old English and 
French Flageolets were obliged to be pinched, 
or half covered with the thuinb nail, for the 
high notes. 





t Vide the Aviary, lately published. 
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BALANCE OF THE POETS. 
(From MS. Papers of Dr. Calder.) 





M. De PIves has added to the ju- 
dicious Treatise on the A rt of Painting, 
avery curious paper, which he calls 
«The Balance of the Painters.” He 
divides the whole ** Art of Painting” 
into four heads; Ist. Composition ; 
ond. Design or Drawing; 3rd. Co- 
luring; aud 4th. Expression; under 


each of which he assigns the degree of 


perfection which the several lnasters 
have attained. To this end, he first 
settles the degree of sovereign perfec- 
tion, which has never been attained, 
and which is beyond even the taste or 
knowledge of the best critics, at pre- 


cut, This he rates at the twentieth 
degree. The nineteenth degree is the 


highest of which the human mind has 
any comprehension ; and which has uot 
yet been expressed or executed by the 
greatest masters, The eighteenth is 
that to which the greatest masters have 
actually attained, aud so downwards, ac- 
cording to their comparitive genius and 
skill. M. de Piles makes four columns 
of his four chief articles or parts of 
painting, and opposite to the names of 
the great masters, writes their several 
degrees of perfection in each article. 
The thought is very ingenious; and 
had it been executed with accuracy, 
and a just rigour of taste, would have 
heen of the greatest use to the lovers 
df that noble art. But we can hardly 
expect any man should be exactly right 
lnhis judgment, through such a multi- 
licity of the most delicate ideas, I 
ave wished to see a balance of this 
kind, that might help to settle our com- 
paritive esteein of the greater poets in 
the several polite languages; but as I 
have never seen or heard of any such 
design, | have here attempted it my- 
self, according to the best information 
which my private taste could aiford me. 
Ishall be extremely vlad if any ingeni- 
ous person will correct me where [ am 
Wrong: and, in the mean time, shall 
explain the general foundations of my 
scheme, where it differs from that of the 
French author; for he has not taken 
ita sufficient number of articles to 
form a complete judgment of the * Art 
of Painting 3” and, though he had, 
yet * Poetry”? requires many more. I 
shall retain the number, and suppose 
twenty to be the degree of absolute 
berfection, and eighteen the highest that 
¢hy poet has attained. ‘he first arti- 
cle 18 composition, in which his balance 
's quite equivocal and uncertain. For 
there are in painting two sorts of com- 
Pesition entirely different from each 





other. One relates only to the eye, the 
other to the passions; so that the for- 
mer may not improperly be stiled pic- 
turesque composition, cand is concerned 
only to such a disposition of the figures, 
as may render the whole group of the 
picture entire and well united. The 
latter is concerned in such attitudes and 
connections of the figures as may efiec- 
tually touch the passions of the spec- 
tator. There are in ‘* poetry”’ two 
analogous kinds of composition or or- 
donnance; one of which belongs to the 
general plan or structure of the work, 
and is the object of the cool judgment 
of a connoisseur; the other relates to the 
most striking situations, and the most 
moving incidents ; and though these are 
most strictly connected in truth and in 
the principles of the art, yet, in fact, 
we sce them very frequently disjoined, 
and they depend, indeed, on different 
powers of the mind. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, a name for contempt or for 
oblivion, in the commonwealth of 
poetry, had more of the former than 
Shakespeare, who had more of the latter 
than any man that ever lived. The 
former we shall call critical ordonnance, 
the latter, pathetic ordonnance; and these 
make the two first columns of our ba- 
lance. It may, perhaps, be necessary 
tu observe, that though, literally speak- 
ing, these two articles relate only to epic 
and dramatic poetry, yet we shali apply 
thein to every other species. For, in 
lyric poetry, in satire, in comedy, in the 
ethic epistles, one author may excel 
another in the general plan and disposi- 


tion of his work, and yet fall short of 


him in the arguments, allusions, and 
other circumstances, which he employs 
to move his reader, and to obtain the 
end of his particular composition. Our 
next article answers to that which M. 
De Piles calls expression; but this, 
likewise, in ** poetry,” requires two co- 
lumns. ‘** Painting’? represents only a 
single instant of time ; consequently, it 
expresses only a present passion, without 
giving any idea of the general character 
or turn of mind, But “poetry ex- 
presses this part as well as the other ; 
and the same poet is not equally excel- 
lent in both, Homer far surpasses 
Virgil in the general delineations of 
characters and manners; but there are 
iu Virgil some expressions of particular 
passions greatly superior to any in 
Tomer. | shall therefore divide this 
head of ** expvession,’’ and call the for- 
mer part * dramatic expression,” and the 
latter “incidental expression.” Our next 
article answers to what the painters call 
design, or the purity, beauty, and gran- 
deur of the outline in drawing, to which 
the taste of beauty in description, and 





the truth of expression, are analogous in 
poetry. But as the term design, ex- 
cept among painters, is generally sup- 
posed to mean the general contrivance 
and plan of a work, I shall omit it, to 
prevent mistakes, and substitute instead 
of it, the truth of taste, by which to dis- 
tinguish the fifth column. And, in- 
deed, this article would likewise admit 
of several subdivisions; for some poets 
are excellent for the grandeur of their 
taste, others for its beauty, and others 
for a kind of neatness; but they may 
all be ranged under the same head; as 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Poussin, 
are all characterized from their design. 
The truth of taste will, ceteris paribus, 
belong to the tirst in the highest degree ; 
but, we must always remember, that 
there can be no greatness without just- 
ness and decorum; which is the reason 
that Raphael is counted higher in de- 
sign than Michael Angelo; for, though 
the latter had a grander and more 
masculine taste, yet Raphael, with a 
truly grand one, was incomparably more 
correct and true, It is not easy to as- 
sign the part of * poetry’? which an- 
swers to the colouring of a‘* painter.” A 
very good judge of ** Painting,” (Du 
Fresnoy) calls the colouring the pro- 
curess of her sister, Design; who gains 
admirers for her, that otherwise might 
not, perhaps, be captivated with her 
charms. If we trace this idea through 
‘* poetry,’’ we shall, perhaps, determine 
poetical colouring to be such a general 
choice of words, such an order of gram- 
matical construction, and such a move- 
ment and turn of the verse, as is most 
favourable to the poet’s intention, dis- 
tinct from the ideas which those words 
convey. Tor, whoever has reflected 
much on the pleasure which poetry 
communicates, will recollect many 
words, which, taken singly, excite ver 

similar ideas, but which have very dif. 
ferent effects, according to thir situa- 
tion and connection in a period: it is 
impossible to read Virgil, but especially 
Milton, without making this observation 
a many times. The sixth column of 
the Balance shall, therefore, be named 
from this poetical colouring. As for 
versitication, its greatest merit is already 
provided for by the last article; but, as 
it would seein strange to many should 
we entirely omit it, the seventh column 
shall, therefore, be allotted to it, as far 
as it relates to the mere harmony of 
sound, The eighth article belongs to 
the moral of the several poets, or to the 
truth and merit of the sentiments which 
they express, or the dispositions which 
they inculcate, with respect to religion, 
civil society, or private life. The 
reader must not be surprised, if he finds 
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the heathen poets not so much degraded 
as he might expect, in this particular; 


for, though their representations of 


Divine Providence be so absurd and 
shocking, yet this article is intended to 
characterize the comparative goodness 
of their moral intention, and not the 
comparative soundness of their specu- 
lative opinions. The ninth and last 
column contains un estimate of their 
comparative value and eminence upon 
the whole. This is wanting in the 
French author. The degrees of per- 
fection which he assigns to Rubens, 
make up a sum, when the four articles 
‘are added to each other, exactly equal 
to what he calculates for Raphael; so 
that one, not greatly versed in the study 
of pictures, might imagine from thence, 
that Rubens was as great a painter as 
Raphael. This general estimate is also 
more necessary in the present scheme, 
as some of the articles, particularly that 
of ordonnance, are applied equally to 
every species of poetry; so that a sa- 
tirist will be rated as high in that arti- 
cle as an epic poet, provided his ordon- 
nance be as perfect for satire as that of 
the others is for heroic poetry, upon this 
account. Justice to the manners of the 
divine poets requires that we should 
acknowledge their pre-eminence on the 
whole, after baving thus set their infe- 
riors upon a level with them in particular 


parts. 
THE BALANCE OF THE POETS. 
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ON COINS. 





Cottectors of coins should pay a parti- 
cular attentipn to the vast variety of coins 








that we have of Constantius, with the le- 
gend of FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO, and 
not despise them on account of their mul- 
titude; because, ’tis very probable, that 
they may find amongst them the coins of 
another Constantius, besides F, L. JUL. 
Constantius, (whose coins are not rare,) 
with the very same inscription; and that 
is of Constantius Gallus, brother of Julian, 
the apostate, and cousin-german of the 
other Constantius. ‘This recommendation 
of notice and attention is the more season- 
able, because the coins of Constantius 
Gallus, who was beheaded for his wicked- 
ness in the twenty-ninth year of his age, 
and in the fourth year after he had been 
made Cesar, are some of the scarcest coins 
in all the Roman series. The difficulty, in 
this vast variety, to distinguish the one from 
the other, is considerable ; as little, if any, 
assistance, in some cases, can be had from 
the legends upon them, especially if the 
letters should not be very legible, and but 
hardly visible. But the face upon the 
coin will easily ascertain to which of the 
two Constantiuses it is to be ascribed. 
Constantius Gallus was much more comely 
and beautiful than his cousin-german, and 
there is always a star before his face and a 
globe in his hand. 

I remember, says the writer from whom 
this memorandum is taken, (viz. Mr. 
Hearne,) that a foreign gentleman, who 
made the numismatic study his profession, 
took a journey to Oxford some years ago, 
on purpose to examine the cabinets in that 
university, for coins of this Constantius 
Gallus, well knowing that the words of 
Savotus are very true, and to be relied on. 
Leland’s Collect., vol. v., 280 p. ‘* Con- 
stantii Galli, Constantine [Galli uxoris.] 
Desideris Vetranionis, Nepotiani, and Sil- 
vani Nummi cujusvis materie adeosunt 
rari ut vix quidem reperiantur.’? Ludo- 
vici Savoti ‘* Deraris et Comunibus Impp. 
Rom. Numis Judicium.——A Julio Cesare 
—ad Heraclium,” from p. 271 to 282. 

This also must be said for common 
coins, that they are as useful in chronology 
as those that are scarce, especially when 
they are found in urns. The Romans, at 
their funeral obsequies, whenthe body was 
burnt to ashes, deposited them in an 
earthen pot, with a piece of coin of the 
Emperor under whom they died, and_ so 
buried them in the ground. ‘The coins, 
therefore, foundin urns, ascertain the times 
of the departure of the deceased, and 
furnish moreover an argument for the an- 
tiquity of the place where such and such 
emperor’s coins, in whose times it was 
finished, to preserve the memory and fame 
thereof. 

So, if there be any chronological notes 
on the coins, as there are abundance of 
such on such as are Roman ; or the very 
year when the persons died, or the build. 
ings when erected, may be learned with 
certainty, a sufficient inducement to en- 
gage the students in this way to pay a 
strict attention to them. Hence, says Mr. 
Hearne, it is not without reason, that in 
some parts of England, more by the acre is 
given for land that lies near apy old Ro- 
man town or station, &c. ot remarkable 
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eminence, or where ancient works either 
Danish, Saxon, or Norman were, jy et 
of some lucky chance for coins and othe, 
antiquities, than for land, better, but jr. 
mote from such places. 

For, it was likewise customary for the 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, ‘to sty , 
medals and coins under their buildings 
monuments, and public works, after the 
Roman power ceased and was utterly abo. 
lished in Britain. 

« Paul If caused great store of golden 
and other medals and coins, stamped with 
his eftigies, to be strewed under the foun. 
dations of his buildings.”’—AZore Feteryn, 
Mr. Hearne’s Preface to a Collection of 
Curious Discourses, written by Eminent 
Antiquaries, on several heads in our English 
Antiquities, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 1771.— age 
xxil. &c. 

“* Ludovia Savoti Galliarum Regis Me. 
dici De raris et communibus Impp. Roma- 
norum NumiiJudicium,” well worthy of pe- 
culiarattention. ‘‘ Interprete et Abbrevia- 
tore Patricio Junio.”” In Leland’s Collec- 
tanea, &c.—Ed. altera, vol. v, p. 238, 
and ‘ T. W. K. 











IMITATION TEA, 





(Concluded from p. 201%.) 


Tue nefarious practice of selling poison- 
ous substitutes for tea, which was first 
discovered in London, has not only ex- 
tended throughout the country, but also 
to Scotiand and Ireland; in the latter, 
‘the genius of the Emerald [sle” has been 
particularly fertile in finding substitutes for 
the Chinese plant, and seizures have been 
made of large quantities of the spurious 
articles in Dublin, Cork, Clonmell, ‘Tul- 
low, Kilkenny, &c. At Kilmardine moun- 
tain, situate in the parish of Tallaght, 
county of Dublin, a petty farmer, of the 
name of John M‘Dermott, with two Eng- 
lishmen, (who absconded,) have, for some 
months, perhaps, it might, with greater 
truth, be stated, fora longer period, been ac- 
tively employed in the manufacture of fea 
for some of the Dublin grocers, from the 
following materials :— 

Black and Deadly Ni ghtshade—( Poison.) 

Ivy Leaves—(Poison, when taken 10 
large quantities). 

Boughlan Buy—( Ditto, ditto). 

Robin-run-the-hedge—(one of the most 
severe purgatives among our indigenous 
plants). 

Mountain Sage—(rather conducive 
health). . 

Two descriptions of Alder leaves—(ve") 
bad). 
Potatoe leaves, when in season—({litto). 

These were curled by a vitriolic prep® 
ration, and coloured, for Green Tea, ¥" 
verdigris—for Black Tea with cop geet 

A large quantity was seized on the sp 
and conveyed to the Custom-house. 

It is not, however, to tea only that the 
system of adulteration is confined; as ¥! 
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* No13. See the engraved figures 0! the 
Sloe and Tea plants —Ep. 
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appear from the — ~ee. copied 
from a Cork paper of the 17th ult. :— 
« The person by whose information the 
seizure of the tea was on Monday made in 
the North Main-street, was himself the 
manufacturer of it, and he has, as we anti- 
cipated in our last, given a clue to the 
discovery of frauds of greater magnitude. 
He has informed against nzne grocers of 
this city, having sold to them, at different 
times, his ¢mztatzons, of which we give a 
list and description at the end of this — 
graph. He had, we understand, a depot 
for the manufacture in Kerry, and used to 
travel, vending his wares to all parts of the 
kingdom. It appears that he disposed of 
aton of spurious tea, and a ton and a half 
of pepper, yearly. We have no doubt 
that his discoveries will be of some im- 
yortance. Heis, however, not the only 
man in the trade, as he had two partners in 
the concern; a disagreement with whom 
(arising out of real love), was the cause of 
his giving information. 

TEa—Is manufactured from alder leaves, 
by being put into a heap until they heat, 
then exposed to the sun, and, when half 
dried, it is rybbed by the hands and rid- 
dled. When tea is made of sloe leaves, 
they are boiled, placed in the sun, on tin 
or copper plates, and dried with copperas. 

Musrarp—Is made by adding 7lb. of 
coarse flour to two stone weight of real 
mustard. 

Gincer—Is made by adding 1I4lb. of 
yellow ochre to 41b. of real ginger. 

Grounp Peprer—Is made of rapeseed 
cake, ground after the oil is extracted. 

Wuote Peprer—Is made with coarse 
flour, called seconds; it is made half wet, 
and rubbed between the hands, passed 
through a sieve, and dried in an oven, and 
mixed with real pepper. 

InpiGo—JIs nade with common slate 
blue and real indigo put into a linen bag 
and let lie in water about 12 hours, then 
spread in the sun, and when dry it will 
crack, and is then dusted with real Spanish 
indigo, to give it a good colour.” 

In Kilkenny, a quantity of ground rape- 
seed, which had been mixed with a small 
portion of pepper, and was intended to be 
sold for the latter article, was seized. 

_ Of all the articles thus adulterated, there 
Isnone, however, so much in use as tea, 
and although, in former numbers of this 
work *, we gave an engraving of the tea 
and sloe, which, with the directions for 
detecting the spurious tea, were, we be- 
lieve, very acceptable to our readers, yet 
we are induced to recur to the subject, 
from having recently met with a small 
pamphlet +, printed about thirty years ago, 
Which possesses much useful information, 
In describing the diferent sorts of tea, anc 
some instructions for detecting the coun- 
terfeit, or as it is now called, imitation tea. 
From this work we make the following 
extracts :— ” 
OF BLACK TEA. 
Bonka is the lowest quality of the black 
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* See Literary Journal, Nos. 4,9, 12, and 13. 
t The Tea Purchasea’s Guide, svo. Loud 
1785, 
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teas, and is divided into three distinct titles 
or denominations, viz. ordinary, middling, 
and good Bohea. In general, Bohea tea, 
in respect of its appearance, 1s composed 
of very large and small leaves, with a great 
quantity so small as toresemble dust. Its 
colour is of a dirty dark brown, rather 
tinged with a slight green, ‘The large 
leaves appear as if two or three were stuck 
together; it is also attended with a number 
of berries and stalks. ‘The smell is fresh, 
but has a faintness, and by some compared 
to the smell of dried hay. When put in 
water, it produces a colour of the deepest 
tincture, nearly to that of mahogany; a 
colour much disliked by all judges of tea. 

Concou.—The next quality of black tea 
to Bohea, though infinitely better, is Con- 
gou. It hasa greater varicty of qualities 
than the Bohea, is composed of a long 
slender leaf, and of a considerably blacker 
appearance. Its smell, in the inferior 
quality, is very trifling, but in the best 
sort, very fragrant. 

The superior sort of Congou tea is of a 
small greyish leaf. ‘The different qualities, 
as known by the tea-trade, are as follow: 
small greyish leaf, greyish leaf, pale grey- 
ish leat, blackish leaf, brownish leaf, which 
latter is of the Bohea flavour. 

‘The appearance of good Congou, when 
put into water, should produce a colour 
resembling pale amber; it is often mixed 
with Bohea, when it produces a high co- 
lour, and the taste of the Bohea always 
predominates. 

SoucHonG.—The appearance of the face 
of this tea is very much likethe preceding ; 
nearly black, but generally with a greyish 
cast; the leaves are long or slender, but 
with a crispness that is not to be met with 
in any other quality; upon putting a little 
in the mouth, it causes an agreeable rough- 
ness; the smell is very sweet, notwithstand- 
ing it causes a sensation as of an agreeable 
acid: in water, it produces a liquor of a 
lighter amber colour than that produced 
by the Congou. Souchong and Congou 
are, in many respects so like each other, 
that often a good Congou is sold for Sou- 
chong, and a low Souchong for good 
Congou. ‘The denominations of Souchong 
are, the greyish leaf, the small greyish 
leaf, and the blackish leaf. ‘The jet black 
leaf is not allowed to be good. 

Pixon Tea is the superior quality of 
black tea, the value of which is well-known 
to the tea-dealers, as asinal]l quantity only, 
being put into inferior teas, will give them 
an agreeable flavour. ‘The appearance of 
this tea to the sight is almost a jet black, 
having long and small leaves, but which 
have the appearance of being mossy or 
hairy, and the ends tipped with we Fang 
which, when in a body, has the resem. 
blance as if some fine saw-dust had acci- 
dentally fallen amongst it; it has a most 
delicate and pleasant smell, yet rather 
faint, and not unlike cowslips; when in 
water, it produces a pale liquid, as Sou- 
chong and Congou. ‘This teais not agree- 
able to many palates of itself, but to im- 
prove other teas is of inestimable value. 

GREEN ‘TEAS. 


The ordinary green tea, in appearance, 


is very coarse, and of a light whitish yel- 
low; it has very little freshness in the 
smell, and, in orderto be a judge of it, it 1s 
necessary to contrast it with the common 
green, which is of a larger leaf, and the 
colour darker, being of a dusty yellow, 
inclining to green, the smell rather of a 
chaffy nature, and, in every other respect, 
little different to the ordinary green. — 

Bioom Tea.—The face of this tea is of 
a much brighter colour than the common 
green, the leaves are the largest of any 
kind of tea, notwithstanding it 1s loose and 
remarkably light. It is a tea very little 
used by tea-dealers by itself, on account 
of its weakness. 

Hyson Tra.—Is said to be so called 
from a Mr. Hysson, a rich Kast India mer- 
chant, who first imported it. Hyson tea 
has a smaller, harder, and more curled 
leaf than any of the preceding green 
teas; itis of a more blue colour, nearly 
resembling the bloom of a sloe, very fra- 
grant to the smell, and remarkably heavy 
in the hand; it also tastes crisp in the 
mouth when chewed, and looks green. 
When made into tea, it scarcely tinctures 
the water. ‘To know if it be good, let a 
cup full of its liquor stand all night; then, 
if its colour, delicate smell, and bitterish 
taste continue, it is good; but if these or 
any of them be impaired, the tea is old, 
and has lost part of its virtue. 

Gunpowber Tea is of a much smaller 
quality than Hyson, being only about 
twice as large asa middling grain of gun- 
powder, and from its resemblance it ts so 
called. It isaspecies of Hyson, but has 
not so much bloom, and is nearer a black ; 
it has a very fine smell, and is much too 
strong to drink by itself; it is a great 
improver of a weak Hyson, or may be 
diminished of its own strength by an equal 
quantity of Flyson with itself. 


TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT TEA. 
Counterreit Tea rrom Suruss.—Upon 
suspicion of having any counterfeit tea 
made from any shrub, either from Chinese 
or of English produce, make a pot of it; 
pour out a dish, into which put a grain and 
a half of blue vitriol or copperas; if it is 
good genuine green tea, and set in a good 
light, it will appear of a fine light blue; if 
it is genuine black tea, it will turn to a 
deep blue, next to black; but if they are 
adulterated, there will appear in them co- 
lours of green, yellow, black, &c. 
Counrerretr Brack ‘TEa.—A_ small 
quantity of this tea will give a deeper co- 
lour to the same proportion of water than 
if it was good; it produces a reddish 
brown. When the leaves have been 
washed and stood a little, they will lock 
greener than good Bohea. Dyed black 
tea is generally much larger, therefore it 
is best to buy the small leaf Bohea. Bad 
black tea may also be distinguished by the 
milk, when put into it, as it will rise red- 
dish instead of dark brown. A little cop- 
peras put into this liquor will turn it into a 
light blue, which otherwise ought to be of 
4a deep blue, inclining to black 5 and lastly, 
spirits of hartshorn makes the good tea of 





a deep brownish yellow, after it has stood 
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awhile, like new drawn tincture of saffron, 
but it has not that effect on bad tea. 

CounterreilT Green TEA.—Put only a 
bit of gall into the liquor, and it will turn 
presently to a deep blackish colour, which 
it would not, were there no vitriol or cop- 
peras in it; for galls do not tincture tea 
naturally. If the liquor is of a pale green, 
and inclines toa blueish die, itis bad; and, 
as in the preceding articles, spirits of harts. 
horn will make it of aslight purple colour, 
and cause a small precipitation, instead of 
a deep greenish yellow, when it has stood 
a few minutes. 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, CIVIL 
AND MILITARY. 








[Tue following observations are copied 
from the ‘Times newspaper of Feb. 10, 
1817.] 


In recurring to the reductions proposed 
in the army, we must allow,—and all can- 
did minds, we are convinced, will allow 
with us,—that the present situation of the 
country does not fw that our land forces 
should suffer too great a diminution. By 
comparison with our navy, the troops re- 
tained seem numerous; but the services 
of the two species of force are wholly dif- 
ferent. We always maintained the pro- 
priety of keeping up our quota in the 
army of occupation; and we predicted 
the evil that would result at home from 
the turbulence of some of our misled fel- 
low-subjects. We are no friends to a mi- 
litary government; but still our houses 
are not to be broken open and plundered, 
and our persons shot at in them in broad 
day-light. There is no grievance of any 
kind for which thore is not a civil remedy 
in the constitution. ‘Those, therefore, 
who have recourse to violence, must be 
controlled by force; and force must be 
ready to control that violence, whenever 
experience teaches us that it may break 
forth. Hunt has summoned his mob to 
meet again to-day; and without reference 
to the means employed, we shall say 
boldly, that if it is sutfered to break so 
much as one pane of glass—its disposition 
to outrage being well known—the consti- 
tuted authorities are to blaine. 

In the year 1792, the British empire 
employed, we believe, nearly 60,000 men; 
for freland had then a separate establish- 
ment: at this time we have 81,000; the 
rest of the 123,000 being divided between 
and paid by France and the East Indies. 
When we consider, therefore, the vast ag- 
grandizement of our empire in every part 
of the world; the accession of Malta and 
the Ionian Islands, Trinidad, and St, Lucie, 
the Dutch possessions, the Cape of Good 
Hope; together with the growing danger 
of Canada, and the more perilous situation 
of the whites in the West Indies, from the 
vicinity of the black empire, we will 
frankly confess our opinion to be, that, 
however there should be no waste of public 
money in the higher departments of the 
army, yet that the etiective body of troops 
should not be too greatly reduced. We 
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would also suggest, both as an example to 
Ministers, and as, in part, a justification of 
them, that from the peace with America in 
1783, tothe war with France in 1793, gradual 
reductions in the military establishment 
were taking place ; it having been tound im- 
possible to effect them all in the lirst years. 
As to the sacrifice to be made by mini- 
sters of a part of their salaries, we think 
we spoke of that correctly before: the ef- 
fective servants of the crown are far from 
being too well paid; and while we lament 
that the country is in such a situation as to 
make them think such a sacrifice is advisa- 
ble, we cannot be doing wrong when we 
urge those retrenchinents in other quarters, 
which might, if enforced, relieve them 
from the pain. Where, in truth, are the 
civil servants of the crown to be found 
who make fortunes by their situations?) A 
dimiuution, therefore, of what is absolutely 
necessary for their support, in their re- 
spective offices, is a severe piivation to 
themselves and their families. We wish 
the country candidly to consider this: and 
while the etfective servants of the crown, and 
even their royal master himself, who gives 
up 50.0001., are thus liberal to the public, 
we would wish them to extend a severer 
scrutiny to their less efficient and more 
lavishly rewarded adherents—the posses- 
sors of sinecures and unmerited pensions. 
It is the funds of these men to which the 
nation has a right, and not to the well- 
earned salaries of its laborious servants. 











THE HANDSOME MAN AND UGLY 
WIFE. 





An Oriental Apolog ue. 





A YOUNG man, remarkable for his 
beauty and elegance of person, was 
married to a woman exceedingly de- 
formed and ugly; one evening, as they 
were sitting together, ‘* My dear,” said 
he, ** 1 congratulate you; lam the mes- 
senger of good news; you and I are 
certainly to be in Paradise.’—** May 
God,” said the woman, ‘* always make 
you the messenger of good news; but 
what is the occasion of your present 
warm address to me ?’=—** Why,’ re- 
turned the husband, *¢ I shall certainly 
goto Paradise. It was my lot to have 
such a woman as you for my wife, | 
have borne it patiently ; you will also go 
to Paradise, because I was given to you, 
and you are thankful ; now God him- 
self has said, by Mohammet, that the pa- 
tient and thankful are to be blessed in 
Paradise *.”’ 





* The above would be sufficient (if proof 


were wauting) to show the error (see Literary 
Journal, No. 30, p. 405,) of those who teach 
that Mohammedavism describes women as 
without souls. —Eb. 
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ODE 
FOR THE Q5T! OCTOBER. 


THis was a day of Jubilee, 
A day to every Briton dear ; 
But now, unmeet the sound of glee, 
’Tis hallow’d with a silent tear ;— 
That * God would save,” uo more the prayer 
We ouly ask-—=that Heav’n would spare! 


Oh honour'd be that aged head, 
White with the venerable suows 

That “ four score years” have sternly shed ! 
Oh doubly bonour’d by the woes 

That left bim but a shadowy throne, 

In storms, in darkness, and alone! 


Ans yet, tho’ © quench’d those orbs” in vight— 
Tho’ lost that mind in deepest shade— 
Celestial visions, pure and bright, 
And augelevisits duly paid, 
May break on this dark wiut’ry state, 
And cheer the blind—the insulate ! 


Oh God! if such communion be 

‘The solace of bis loneliness— 
If his high converse be with thee 

And angels, who his visious bless ~ 
Then who would such illusion break ? 
Oh who would bid such dreamer wake ? 


Peace be with thee, afflicted Sire ! 
Howe'’er from Reasow’s path astray, 

May Heav’'n still lend its pillar’d fire, 
To guide thee on thy lonely way ; 

Fill thy soul here with thoughts sublime, 

And loose thee in its own good time ! 





TO-MORROW. 





Imitated from the French. 





BY THE LATE REV. WM. BELOF. 


WueEn you, my charming fair, I press, 
With smiles you answer my caress, 
But, to my constant sorrow, 
When love expects his due reward, 
My burning sighs you disregard, 
And say,—* { will to-morrow.” 


To-morrow comes: as soon as light 
Has chas’d the ling’ring clouds of night, 
More lively hopes | borrow; 
I fly to meet my fair again, 
But still she trifles with my pain, 
And bids me come to-morrow, 


But, cruel maid, you niust beware, 

Or soon you'll have your proper share 
Of grief and anger too; 

To-morrow, love, may turn the beam, 

To-morrow—you less charming scem, 
And I less warmly woo. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE MORISCO. 
BY THE SAME. 


TauGut by the burning check of shame, 
To hide the fire I feel, 
I vainly struggle to conceal 
The soul-consuming flame, 
This billet, wash’d with many a tear, 
Is charg’d with love's last long adieu; 
Death, from desire or shame, finds entrance 
here, 
But welcome strikes, since Pcxpire fer you! 
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LITERARY FOLLIES. 


Pour nous plaire, un plumet 
Met 
Tout en usage 5 
Mais on trouve souvent 
Vent 
Dans son langage. 





On y voit des Commis 
Mis 
Comme des princes, 
Aprés é¢tre venus 
Nus 
De leurs provinces, 
M. VANNARD. 


ooo 


Ihomme sotart, et non ecarant, 

Comme un rotisseur, gut lave oye, 

La faute MWautrui, nonce avant, 

Quw’il la counvisse, ou guil la voye. 
M. MARAT. 





La gentille alouette, avec son tirelire, 

Tirelire a lire, et tircliranut tire 

Vers la voute da cicl, puisson vol, vers ce heu, 

Vire, et desire dire, adieu, Diew! adieu, Dieu ! 
Du Batras imagined, in the foregoing 

lines, that he had imitated the harmo- 

nious notes of the lark. 
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THE EARTH HOLLOW. * 





Montpelier, (Vermont,) July 28. 
Capt. Symmes, of Ohio, who recently 
advanced the hypothesis that the globe ts 
hollow within, and formed of concentric 
spheres, has published the following tilus- 
tration or demonstration of the truth of 
that proposition: this gentleinan, like many 
other insane speculators, has at least 

“method in his madness.” 

St. Lou's, June 17. 
Greomerry.—Mrmoir 2.—W ith dividers 
describe a circle on a plate of matter of 
loose texture, and in the centre adda very 
small circle: then draw a right line 
through the centre. It is evident, as mat- 
ter gravitates matter in proportion to quan- 
tity and distance, that either half of the 
mner circle, being alimost equally sur- 
rounded by matter, must be very little 
gravitated centrewise ; so being suspended 
extremely rare, ouly a rotatory motion is 
needed to throw it compactly towards the 
Outer circle. ‘This admitted, it follows 
that, half-way froin the outer to the inner 
side of this circle of matter so thrown out, 
alike rarity of gravity should prevail, and 
hence a disposition to separate into two 
Concentric circles occurs. ‘lhus far ad- 
mitted, it follows, that successive similar 
Subdivisions should exist, gradually lessen- 
lag in force or quality. By applying this 
Principle tothe earth, I vound the necessity 
ot hollow concentric spheres. A decision 
of schoolmen on these lines shall be fol- 
lowed by additional positions, further ex- 
plaining my new principles of hollow 
planets and concentric spheres, declared 
a circular letter of the 10th April, 1818. 

Joun Curves Symes, 

Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

Ne ~ Literary Journal, No. 19, p- 293. 
“9, p. 312, and No. 22, p, 343, 349. 
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ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 





Ir is understood that the Dorothea and 
the Trent, under Captain Buchan, were 
proceeding on their voyage in latitude 
80° 30’, with a sea tolerably free to the 
northward, when a violent gale of wind 
from the westward drove them into the ice 
in longitude 12, L. and they with diticulty 
extricated themselves so as to be able to 
return home. After a kuown failure, it is 
consolatory to learn, that the cause of it 
was thus accidental. ‘These ships have 
been repelled only by obstacles which 
might prevent them from proceeding on 
any destination, however common, by any 
channel, however well ascertained. heir 
return is, therefore, no argument against 
the equipment of others, next season. The 
chance of final success may be slight; but 
it would not be creditable to the country 
to desist from a scientific pursuit, to me wt 
the attention of all Europe has been at- 
tracted, until some more decisive repulse 
shall have been sustained. The experi- 
ment of sailing over the North Pole can 
only be said to have failed, when some 
vessel, having left the solid ice on the 
European coast, shall have stood over to 
westward and northward, constantly trying 
to increase her latitude, and shall have 
reached the solid ice of the American 
coast, without having been able to stand 
more duly north than she did. When 
such a failure as this shall have occurred, 
in some season not unusually rigorous, we 
shall at least have attained one satisfaction ; 
we shall know the limits of possible disco- 
very, the point where absolute knowledge 
must end. 

There is every reason, in the meantime, 
to believe, that the North-West Expedi- 
tion, under Captain Ross, may prove suc- 
cessful. A letter from Mr. William Hurst, 
master of the ship Ariel, to his owners, 
Messrs. Hammond and Smith, dated 
Stromness, 8th Oct. says :— 

«* A heavy gale came on the 9th Aug. 
from the southward, and we got close beset 
amongst heavy flaws of ice, where we were 
detained till the 3d September, without 
any possibility of getting out. ‘The ship 
was in great danger while we were beset, 
but happily we escaped clear off, and I 
saceval lat. 76° 8’ N. and there found 
an open sea. We stood olf to the westward 
for twelve hours, and met with noice. The 
Discovery Ships got out of sight of us 
about the middle of August, and, from the 
appearance it had when we left the ice, I 
doubt not but they imay find their wished- 
for passage.” 

‘Thus it appears that the Isabella and 
Alexander were to the northward of 76° 
three weeks before the Ariel had the run to 
the westward in an open sea, free from all 
ice, which three weeks, in the event of the 
sea continuing open, is more than sufficient 
to have carried them to Behring’s Strait. 
At any rate, we think it probable that, 
should they not be able to reach that 
length, they will pass the winter in the 
Hyperborean Sea, on the northern shore of 
America. 

Kor a full history of all the preceding 
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attempts to explore the Arctic seas, and 
particularly of the voyage of Captain 
Phipps (Lord Mulgrave,) and fora Map of 
the World, on a North Polar Projection, 
showing the respective courses desigred 
for the two expeditions, and the desired 
geographical results of each, our readers 
are aware that they need only turn to our 
first four numbers. 








VARIETY. 





THE following is a receipt, forwarded 
to us by a legal correspondent, and 
given to him in the course of business. 


Receivenp of Mr. J sC t, as much law 
As comes to five pounds four and ten-pence, 
in cash, 
For drawing a lease, and so on, without flaw, 
And attendance in person, to settle the hash. 
This making a balance of goods had of me, 
At different periods, in sugar and tea. 
J—-s H n. 
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he Drama. 





Daury Lane.—The first new character 
which Mr. Kean has sustained this season, 
at Drury Lane, is Orestes, in Phillips’s Tra- 
gedy of the Distressed Mother, of which 
production it has been justly observed, 
“¢ thatit is nothing more than a declamatory 
poem, neither involving the deep distress 
of English tragedy, nor conveying the very 
harmonious versification of Racine,’ from 
whom it has been borrowed.”? On Mon- 
day this revival was repeated for the third 
time. That Mr. Kean should have se- 
lected this play for the display of his ta- 
lents, is notto us somuch a matter of sur- 
prise as it appears to have been with other 
critics, for it should be recollected that 
Mr. Kean, during his stay at Paris, made 
the performance of Orestes, by ‘lalina, his 
particular study,—we do not, however, 
think that his English portrait will become 
popular, notwithstanding that it exhibits a 
very great delicacy in the colouring. In 
the first scenes of the play, Mr. Kean has 
few opportunities to call forth his powers, 
and indeed throughout the four first acts, 
and particularly in the scene with Pyrrhus, 
where the king announces to Orestes, that 
he has altered his détermination, and that 
he will espouse Hermione, we think that 
he fell short of Mr. Macready in the same 
part. ‘The concluding displays, however, 
of madness, horror, and despair, were in- 
imitably grand and appalling, and were 
worth all the trouble of sitting out the 
former part of the tragedy. It is almost 
impossible to conceive any thing finer than 
the sudden turns of passion by which the 
whole of the death of Orestes is preceded, 
as delineated by Mr. Kean. Ie received 
the customary tributes of admiration from 
the audience. 

In the person of Mrs. W. West, we re- 
cognized a very pretty girl, Miss Cooke, 
who appeared a few seasons back at Co- 
vent Garden, and who used at that time to 
be in the line of Miss Brunton. Ter ab- 
sence has not improved her looks, but she 
has, perhaps, become a better actress, 
0 we are afraid she will be quite 
spoiled by’ injudicious applause. There 
were parts of her Hermione that were 
marked by considerable expression, (we 
allude particularly to her tauntings of 
Pyrrhus,) but they were suffered to pass 
unheeded, whilst every passage of rant 
was met by loud approbation. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that Mrs. West at length 
gave herself up entirely to indiscriminate 
loudness, and every fresh sentence being 
more noisy than the preceding, produced a 
corresponding acknowledgment from' her 
enlightened judges. We should be sorry 
if she really received the applause as a tri 
bute due to her abilities, whilst it was only 
extorted by her lungs. Mrs. Glover, (an 
admirabte comic actress,) was certainly 
wretched in Andromache, and_ so far 
answered the idea of a Distressed Mother; 
but seriously speaking, Mrs. G. should not 
be suffered to expose herself in tragedy ; 
we do not wish to say any thing too severe 





on her performance, but it certainly was 
more farcical than any thing else; her 
countenance was absolutely ludicrous. 
The wry faces she made seemed to pro- 
ceed from some strong emetic that she had 
swollowed, and if she herself was not sick, 
she at least made a portion of the au- 
dience so. 

Mr. D. Fisher’s great object in “ the rug- 
ged Pyrrhus,’? appeared to get over his 
speeches as fast as his breath would al- 
low him; in other words, to dispatch the 
character, he accordingly murdered it with 
due expedition, and obtained considerable 
hissing for his diligence. Mr. Barnard 
ucted Pylades with considerable feeling, 
but we are astonished he has not been 
taught to pronounce Achilles.—The very 
spelling of the name should, we think, 
have demonstrated to him the utter im- 
propriety of calling this hero Akillus, and 
the absurdity of such a misnomer was the 
more glaring as no one else in the play 
committed it but hjmself. We have dwelt 
on this subject because the fault has been 
before pointed out to him by a critic in a 
morning paper, to whose suggestions he 
ought to have attended. There is a wide 
dilference in the propriety of behaviour 
and intelligence of the audiences at this 
theatre and at Covent Garden. On the 
fall of Orestes, the play was rudely put an 
end to, and Mr. Kean, (notwithstanding 
his previous exhaustion,) immediately cal- 
led upon to give out the play of the follow- 
ing evening ; we never recollect either of 
these circuinstances occurring at the rival 
house; we were not sorry to find that Mr. 
Kean resisted this arbitrary mode of pro- 
ceeding, and did not comply with the 
wishes of his foolish admirers. Amoroso, 
(a stupid burlesque,) followed, and was 
hissed at the conclusion. Who’s Who? a 
very agreeable piece of equiuoque, by 
Mr. John Poole, concluded the entertain- 
ments, and afforded much mirth and amuse- 
ment. Munden delighted the audience. 

‘The house was better attended than we 
have sometimes seen it, but, as “ The 
‘Times” said on a former occasion, there 
was little of good company. W. Bb. 


Covent Garpen.—On Wednesday, af- 
ter the Clandestine Marriage, in which we 
do nonotthink Mr. W. Farren has improved 
his performance of Lord Ogleby, the new 
melodrama of Proof Presumptive was re- 
presented. Alberto, who, in company with 
his friend Romani, has lost considerable 
sums of money at the gaming table, is over- 
persuaded, by the latter, to commit a spe- 
cies of robbery on the person of Orsino,a 
rich old man who is going to Cambray, with 
a Jarge amount, to pay for the purchase of 
an estate, and who on his way to that place 
passes through the Abbey of San Marcy, 
and is not only accosted by the above 
young man, but on refusing to comply 
with their demands, is immediately assas- 
sinated by Romaldi. ‘The murder is wit- 
nessed by Ernesto, sister to Ulberto, who 
has visited the abbey to gain a stolen in- 
terview with her husband. After the 
usual routine of false accusations, &c. &c. 
the real murderers are discovered.  Al- 








— ——=— 
berto has poisoned himself before the g.. 
covery, and dies; Romaldi is given over ty 


justice. 


It will easily be perceived, by this sketch 
that this piece is chiefly remarkable for a 
accumulation of horrors; what we haye 
said on the ‘¢ Castle of Paluzzi,” (whic) 
greatly resembles the present piece,) ap. 
plies with still greater force to the Abbey 
of San Marca. We never, in fact, wif. 
nessed an afterpiece so completely shock. 
ing ; the incidents are dreadful, and aye 
unrelieved by any counter-plot. To dis. 
iniss an audience with such impressions a; 
are likely to be created by the melodrama 
in question, is highly reprehensible, and 
we were happy to perceive the audience 
thought so, and loudly condemned the ex. 
periment. besides, the oaths, impreca- 
tions and appeals to Heaven were too nu- 
merous and indecorous. In other respects 
the construction of the piece was not bad, 
and the plot is so arranged as to create con- 
siderable though very painful interest. 
The scenery, that is to say, the first scene 
of the ruined abbey and Italian Jandscape, 
by moonlight, is beyond all praise, and 
the gradual approach of the storm is ma- 
naged with consummate skill. 

Macready’s acting, as it always is in the 
villain, was admirable. ‘The concealment 
of his agitation, at the trial scene, was an- 
commonly fine. We think this gentleman 
would make the best Sir Edward Morti- 
meron the stage. C. Kemble and Mrs. 
Fawcet were as usual; Abbott was ditto; 
Farley had scarcely any thing todo, The 
house, as usual, was crowded to excess. 

Will it be believed that, notwithstanding 
the nature of the incidents in the above 
piece, the play bills of Covent Garden are 
injudicious enough to assert that ‘ Proof 
Presumptive” excited the most attentive 
and pleasing interest! ! ! W. B. 


Surry Tneatre.—The same activity 
which marked the commencement of the 
season, has continued to its close, and two 
more pieces have been added to the stock- 
list of this theatre. The Jnvisible Witness, 
or, The Chapelin the Wood, is altered from 
the French, and is the same that has since 
been dramatised at Covent Garden, under 
the title of ‘* Proof Presumptive ;’’ its pto- 
duction at the Surry was an instance ot 
most remarkable expedition: Mr. Dibdin 
only received it from Paris, in French, 0 
the Tuesday night, perused it on Wednes- 
day, and began to translate and alter It 
finished and read it to the actors with all 
the parts copied, on ‘Thursday, at two 
o’clock,—reheased it twice on Friday, 
three times on Saturday, had two splendid 
scenes painted, and produced it on the 
Monday evening. Lucretia, or the Fall of 
Tarquin, is altered from a rejected tragedy 
of that title which has been printed. 0 
the pieces were eminently successful. ‘The 
house closed for the season on the 19th 
inst. with the benefit of Mr. Fitzwilliam 
when a most crowded house testified the 
estimation in which that excellent actor > 
held; after the end of the second pieces 
Mr. Dibdin delivered the following 


dress :— 
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«Laptrs AND Genttemen. — After a 
ceason of thirty weeks, in which almost as 
many new pieces have been stamped with 
the sterling seal of your approval, I have 
again the honeur to olfer my respectful ac- 
;nowledgments for the favour of your 
countenance and support, during a period 
ef competition, when the unexampled 
number of from twelve or fourteen esta- 
plished places of entertainment have at 
once courted your protection. 

« One evening of performance only in- 
tervenes between this and our opening at 
Christmas, the remaining interval shall be, 
as heretofore, most studiously and indus- 
triously occupied in preparations for your 
fyture amusement and increased accommo- 
dation. 

«“ My worthy friends behind the curtain, 
and no manager could ever boast of kinder 
assistants at his back than [ have, desire me, 
jadiesand gentlemen, to express their gra- 
tide for your generous attention to their 
benefits, the effect of which has never been 
exceeded in this or any other establish- 
ment.. The brilliant prospect before me 
this evening, is as highly gratifying to me 
as it is honourable to a person | value as a 
worthy private friend, and a meritorious 

ublic individual. We all join, while tak- 
ing a i goin leave, in wishing you 
health and prosperity, and that every good 
you have bestowed on the Surry ‘Theatre, 
may be doubled on yourselves.” 








Original Poctry. 


THE PROPHESY OF TALIESSIN *. 





Oh, lyre divine! what daring spirit 


Wakes thee now! Gray. 





Hearn ye that sound near Tywy’s ¢ stream ; 
Or, was it but some mystic dream, 

That floats the pensive soul along 

With its wild mimicry of song ? 

Ah, list again—yon mountain dell 

Re-echoes to the tuneful spell ; 

Tis Urieu'st mighty bard, that sings ; 


—, 








“The Prophesy of ‘Taliessin.”"—Taliessin has ever 
been considered as the most celebrated of the ancient 
British poets, on which account he obtained the appel- 
hition of * Pen Beirdd ;” or, “ Chief of the Bards.” He 
flourisined from about A. D. 520 to 570. Much of his 
poetry is preserved, and may be found iu the ‘* Welsh 
Archaiology."” The * Prophesy,’ on which this hnmble 
‘dusion is founded, though short, is remarkable for hav- 
lug been, in every respect, sosingularly fulfilled. I give 

origiual, witha translation. Alluding, in one of his 
poems, to the Britons, at a time when their dominion 
"4s not coufined to Wales, the Bard exclaims :— 


“En nér a folant, 
Ea hiaith a gadwaut; 
Ev tir a gollant, 

Ond gwilit Wallia.”’ 


Still shall they chaunt their Maker's praise, 
till keep their language and their lays; 
But nought uf all their old domain, 
ve Wallia’s rude and mountain reign. 
mi Near Tywy's Stream.”—The river Tywy, (pro- 
teed Towy,) runs tm Caermarthenshire, and through 
Tal part of the county:'in the neighbourhood of which 
éssin is Supposed to have resided, during the latter 
‘of his life. 
ad Toy Urien'’s mighty Bard."—It was customary 
ug the British chieftains to have their bards; and 
' reasiin, as appears by several of his poems, lived in 
lotdshi erty with Urien Rheged, sv called fromthe 
“ 'p Of the latter uame, which he obtained near the 
“"Y, which river formed one of its boundaries, I 
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How prondly burst his patriot fires, 
As his lov’d country fills his wires, 
And allher sorrows mourn alung his strings ! 


The gifted seer! I hear him still, 

Aserst on his Demetian * hill, 

When, starting from hiseye, the tear 
Proclainvd his wild harp’s transport near. 
It comes, it comes—and when again 
Shall Cambria hear so bold a strain ? 


Land of my fathers, where is flown 
The freedom of thy sea-girt throne, 
When brave Caswallont led his band 
Of heroes, from thy chalky strand, 

To check the haughty Roman’s pride, 
As Victory roll’d her refluent tide, 

Aud Gaul beheld a stranger-train 
Avenge her desolated plain ? 

Where now the valour, that of yore, 
Exulted round thy craggy shore, 

When even all-conquering Cesar’s name 
Earn’d but at last a doubtful fame f ; 
And vain his wonted boast he view'd, 

* He came, he saw,’ but ne’er subdued § ? 
Where too, the bold and patriot zeal, 
That flash’d iu old Caradog’s F steel, 
When, nobly struggling with his fate, 
He fought and fell sublimely great : 
Though lost his much low’d hills and plains, 
Yet still a victor in his chains, 

And mighty Rome was awed to see 

A Briton’s native majesty ! 

W here now the fire, that since withstood 
The treacherous Saxon’s headlong fluod, 
When, ah! in luckless hour he came 

To Britain’s shores in friendship’s name 5; 





presume, this is the chieftain to whom Gray alludes 1n 
the following line of the “ Bard,”"— 
‘** Brave Urien sleeps upon the craggy bed.” 

** 413 erston his Demetian hill ’—Demetia was the 
Roman name for South Wales, or, at least, for that por- 
tion of it which included the domains of Urien 

+ “ When brave Caswallonled his band." —Caswallon 
was the Cassivellannus of Ciesar. In addition to the 
account given of him by that illustrious commander, 
several particulars of his life are transmitted to us by 
the Welsh Triads. Among others, it is related of him, 
that, having been forcibly deprived of his mistress, by 
a Prince of Gascony, he invaded Gan! with a consider- 
able force, and meeting a part of Czesar's army, de- 
stroyed more than six thoasand men. The consequence 
of this partial victory was the recovery of the fair object 
of his search, whose Gascon lover, we may therefore 
conclude, was attached to the cause of Cesar, It is far- 
ther mentioned, in the Triads, that this appearance of 
Caswallon and his army in Gaul, was the immediate 
cause of Cesar's invasion of Britain, and which seems to 
agree with the account he himself gives, in assigning, as 
his motives for that expedition, the assistance derived 
by the Gauls from this country. His words are, “ Iu 
Britanniam proficisci contendit, quod omuibus fere Galli- 
cis bellis hestibus nostris inde subministrata auxilia in. 
telligebat.’’— De Bello Gallico, lib.4. c. 20. 

+ * Earn'd but at last a doubtful same." Notwith- 
standing the first successes of Casar against the Britons, 
his ultimate departure was regarded by the latter asa 
cause of triumph. And Caswallon is reported, in the 
Triads already cited, to have convened a national as- 
sembly for the celebration of the eveut by public re- 
joicings. 

3 * Hecame, he saw, but ne'er subdued.” This, it 
will be perceived, refers to Cwsir's celebrated laconic 
epistle, upon another occasion, “ veri, vidt, vici.” A 
reason is given in the preceding note, why the latter 
art of this triumphant exultation did not apply to 

ritain. 

1 “That fash'a in old Caradog's steel.” Caradog, 
whom Tacitus calls Caractacus, was One of the most il- 
lustrious of the ancient Britons, and among the most 
formidable opponents of tue Roman power. Even Ta- 
citus describes him as one, “ quem multaambigua, multa 
prospera extulerant, ut ceeteros Britannoruin impera- 
tores preainineret.” And, amoug other particulars, we 
learn of him, from the Triads, that he was one of the 
three chieftains of Britain, to whom, in times of public 
danger, the supreme authority was entrusted. He 1s also 
described as one of the three * good persecutors of Bri- 
tain,” on account of his long and successful annoyance of 
the Romans. As for his ultimate defeat by Ostorius, and 
his magnanimous deportment at Rome, when brought 
in chains .efore the Enperor Claudius, they must be 
tvo well known to need repetition. The particulars 
may be found in Tacitus’s Auuals, lib, 12, c. 33, ef seq. 
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Yet dared to draw the faithless glaive, 
To wound the land he came to save * : 
Though, Britain, oft thy vengeful arm 
Broke, with fierce aim, the traitor’s charm >” 


“ All, all is gone,—I see the host 

Of Saxon strangers rule the coast: 
Britain’s last monarcht leaves the shore 
An exile, to return no more ; 

While to his race, of all his plains, 

A stinted rule alone remains ]. 

With patriot sadness, lo! he flies, 
While memory fills his aged eyes 

With all that once could pride impart, 
To swell a king’s, a Briton’s heart; 

But, sad reverse! his diadem now 

Must grace a foreign ruler’s brow, 

And valovous Arthur's § old domain 
Must crouch beneath a Saxon's reign, 
Save Cambria’s glens and mountains wild, 
Asylum forim'd for Freedom’s child; _ 
Proud refuge of the free and brave, 

Who yet survive Britannia’s grave ! 


‘*€ Yes, there, ye great and favour'd few, 

My country still shall live with you, 

And, rising o’er the wreck of time, 

Exulting own her mountain clime ; 

While through her fairy-haunts QJ shall stray 

The music of her happier day. 

For her's shall be the glorious meed, 

(So Heaven and Genius have decreed, ) 

That still within her bardic shel) 

Her native notes shall love to dwell, 

Aud still with 'raptured voice proclaim 

The records of her pristine fame ; 

While, as of old, shall soar above 

The hymn of gratitude and love, 

Still miug!ing, with her gifted lays, 

The incense of a nation’s praise, 

Till that dread hour, when time is o’er, 

And song and genius charm no more.” 
October 1, 1818. OrDovery. 





* “ To'wound the land he came to save.” This breach 
of faith, on the part of the Saxons, is well known foevery 
oue acquainted with the English history. Their answer to 
the application made by the Britous, about the year 450, 
to assist them in repelling the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots, was to the following purport :—“ Assure yourselves 
that the Saxons will be trne friends to the Britons, and, 
as such, will ever be ready both to relieve their necessi- 
ties and promote their mterest.”". How well they re- 
deemed this pledge, the event soon proved! Yet the 
Britons, far fiom tamely acquiesciug in their treacherous 
usurpation, made a long and gallant resistance, and often 
with signal success, and were only at last overpowered 
by the numbers and perfidy of their enemies. 

+ * Britain's last monarch.’ Cadwaladr, who was 
the last nominal sovereign of Britain, succeeded to the ti- 
tle in660. Dispirited by the progress of the Saxons, he 
abdicated the throne in 686, and emigrated to Rome, 
where he died. After Cadwaladr's departure, tae domi- 
wee of the Britous was confined to Wales and Corn- 
wall. 

t “A stinted rule alone remains.’ This has refer- 
ence to Cadwaladr's inheritance of Groynedd or North 
Wales, which descended, on his abdication, to bis son Ide 
wal, Bont it was not until the time of his grandson, 
Rhodri Molwynog, that the Britons were obtiged to 
abaudon Cornwall, and then, for the first time, their 
power was confined within the limits of Wales. This 
happened about the year 750, nearly two ceuturies after 
the death of Taliessin, 

? “* And valorous Arthur's old domain.” Arthur 
was one of the most remarkable characters among the 
Britous; but his name is so blended with fiction, that one 
can with difficulty extract the genuine history We are 
informed, however, by Neunius, that, in the beginning of 
the 6th ceutury, he frequeutly led the Britons to victory 
against the Saxons. He is also celebrated by Taliessin, 
Merddin, and Liywarch, who were his contemporaries. 
And the Triads record of him, that he was called by the 
states of Britain to the sovereign authority in the year 
4517: and he is said to have been Killed ina battle agarust 
the Saxons, in 542. The Arthur of romance, although 
eiten coufounded with the preceding, is quite a different 
person. 


I“ While through her fairy-haunts shall stray.’ 
The Welsh formerly (aud it may still, indeed, be the 
case, to a partial extent) placed implicit belief in fairies, 
whom they called “ y tylwyth tég," or “ the fair tribe.” 
An interesting account of this superstition is, I believe, 
to be fuund in Mr. Pennant's “ Tour in Wales.” 
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ZEPHYR AND TWILIGHT, 
Respectfully inscribed to my Friend, Berpo. 





“ Trifles light as air.” 
Shakespeare. 





Tue time was eve, and the sun had set 
{n splendour joyously bright, 
When Zephyr aud Twilight cheerfully met, 
And laugh’d at approaching night. 
They dane’d in the air—young Zephyr breath'd 
The perfume he stole from earth ; 
And around his brows the jessamiue wreath’d, 
Whose flow’rs then newly had birth. 
0 bliss! how delighted were they! 
Till Night in the west 
Display’d her dark crest, 
And hid in her bosom the beanty of day. 


Young Zephyr wing’d round, as the day left 
earth, 
And Twilight swiftly flew ; 
But Zephyr return’d with giggling mirth, 
And ’gainst Night’s curtain blew. 
The effort seem’d vain—for darkness came on ; 
But soon all was bright as noon, 
For his breath was strong, and the sleeping 
lawn 
He lit with the silver moon. 
O mc! ’twas an end todeiight! 
He skipt inthe air 
With the whispers there, 
Then sank to rest in the stillness of night ! 
WILFORD. 





_ 


STANZAS 
In praise of that wholesome and beautiful Article 
of Food, and Ornament of the Larder, 


PUDDING. 


I MARVEL much—"'tis a burning shame, 
ud on our poets a tarnish, 
To think that our beautiful theme has not 
yet, 
Hada bit of poetic garnish. 
What follows is meant on their pages an eye- 
sore, 
A censure so dreadful shall ne'er lie at 
door. 


my 


How nice is your simple bread-pudding, 
with eggs 
And milk, stir’t how ye will— 
And should ye but tuck ina plum or iwo, 
*Tis really beautiful ! 
Of your barn-door fowl or capou—don’t speak, 
I could dine off that seven days in a week ! 


And then your rice—O lud, lack-a-day ! 
A beautiful pudding I trow ; 
The top so brown, and the bottom so sweet, 
Is ahy thing better below? 
} love it, I love it—I care not who kuows it : 
Would Lhad one now! I'd say, * here goes it !” 


Red curraut? O my! my mouth all waters, 
Most beautiful that, O my; : ’ 
I have said it before, and I'll say it again, 
Tis ten times better than pie. 
Would I had one here! I'd stick to’t, od rat it ! 
So long as sleep left me an eye to luok at it. 


Your rump steak pudding—how rich, rich, 
rich! 
If made as it should be—so good! 
Old Night, were he hunger’d, would wake 
from his nap, 
And “ hold back his dark-grey hood,” 
While he munch'd a bit; and he'd swear, by his 
stupor, 
He ne’er iss his life had so luscious a supper. 





And apple—my goodness ' how nice, how 
nice, 
With nutmeg and sugar show’d in, 
Anda large lump of butter roll’dinto 4 crust 
As thin as a shilling is thin! 
O Lord! never talk of your turtle’s green fat, 
From July to June [could dine me off that. 


And last, not least, in a big tin pan, 
Allsmoking, and light, and hot, 
There’s your toad 7th’ hole—pish! vulgar 
name ; 
Aud yet it is good—is ’t not ? 
Now that’s a pudding I like :-—on my word, 
I'd like one as big as your great tea-board ! 


Well—now Ill give over, dear ma’am, have I 
done 
My task as you wish’d? Don’t deem 
My raptures ought gluttonish—no, dear 
ma’am, 
No epicurean dream. 
Had now | pudding, and could write asonnet, 
I'd eat not a bit, but I'd write one upon it! 
BEPPO. 





AN ODD WAY OF GETTING WELL 
AGAIN. 





To a little Girl who was about cutting her Teeth. 





Poor litt!e dear! altho’ so ill, 
You look so very thin, 
You wout be better, love, until 
“ur bones prick thro” your skin! 
Beppo. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Tat Repository, No. 1,” in our next. 
“The Last of the Vowels,” © On the Euglish 
Language,” Legal Character of the Queen 
of England,” “ Veritas,” “On Mrs, C.’s 
Birth Day,” * J.,” “ Sangrado,” “ X. K.,” 
** Puer,” “ Nisby,” ‘ Beppo,” “ A Tear,” 
“ Humilis,” “ Seotus,” « T. RR,” “I. PLT,” 
and several others, are received, and shall 
be attended to. 

Aunual Parliaments,” page 418, for “asa 
cousequence, parliament,” read * partia- 
ments;” for‘ not the latter,” read “ former,” 
page 419, for “ Latin and English words,” 
read “records 5” for “ a doubt wheron,” 
read ** wherever ;” in “ make one appear so, 
to take,” transpose the comma and the an- 
tecedent word; in * uninfringed on, that 
annual,” dele the word “* that; page 431, 
for * naiveé,” read * naiveté.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





I. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Speedily will be published. 

An Inquiry into the Resources, Present and 
Prospective, of the United States of America, and into 
the Necessity and Means of reducing both; with Maps, 
and an Appendix, containing a Copy of a Paper pre- 
sented, in December, 1812, to the Right Hon. Earl Ba- 
thurst, &c. &c. Ke. entitled A PROPOSAL FOR TITE 
CONQUEST OF LOUISIANA. 

By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F. A.S. 

“The British threatened to dispossess us of New Or- 
leans, and shut at once the great outlet of the Western 
Country.”"— National Intelligencer, July, 7, 1818. 


Il. 
ENGLAND'S DOMESTIC CRISIS. - 
By the same Author, 
ENGLAND’S DOMESTIC CRISIS: a Plea 
for the Constitution and for the Country. 
*.* In this work the Author inquires, 1. What is the 
Constitution of England? 2. In what manner, and from 





~ ————— es 
what causes, are we now threatened with jts loss? 3 
What would be the consequences, to all classes of Ea. 
glishmen, and to the whole world, of such a Joss? 
4. What means gre yet left in our hands, 


its uvccurrence! 
Ilf. 


FREE DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Spcedily will be published, by Baldi in, Cradock, ana 
Joy, Paternoster Row, 

A PROPOSAL, &c. &c. for Establishing 
FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS, for preparing Youth of 
both Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, and Uther 
Common Employments ; as, those of Carpentry, Sinrith), 
Work, Building, Cabinet-Making, Turning, Carving 
Coach-Making, Joining, Masonry, House-Painting, 
Weaving, Dress-Making, Flower-Makiug, Embroideriag 
Millinery, &e. &e. 

By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F. A.S. 

*,* Free Drawing-Schools will be recommended, jn 
this Publication, upon these principles, among others -— 

I. That the Art of Drawing, like the Arts of Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, ought to be a branch of Com. 
mon Education, because it can often enable its posses- 
sor, either absolutely to get a living, or else to rise in his 
condition of life; its use being indispensable in many 
Trades and Employments, and more or less useful in all; 
and 

II. That the true method of serving the Poor, is to in 
crease their means of serving themselves. 


IV. 
THE COLONIES 


This Day ts Published, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
boards, 


The COLONIES and the PRESENT AME. 
RICAN REVOLUTIONS. By M. DE PRADT, for- 
merly Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French. 

Contents :—Grandeur and Imnportance of the Inquiry 
concerning the Colonies. Ancieut and Medern State of 
the Colonies —General View, Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial, of all the European Colonies. Portu- 
guese Colonies.—Dutech Colonies.—British Colonies.— 
French Colonies —Spanish Colonies.-—General View of 
the Productions and Commerce of the European Colo- 
uies.—Of Colonies in general.—Elementary Principles of 
the Colonial System.—Of Exclusive Commercial Com- 
panies.—Of the Exclusive Commerce of Mother Coun- 
tries with their Colonies.—Of Slavery in the Colonies of 
St. Domingo.—Comparison of the Elementary Principles 
of the Colonial System with those which have been fol- 
lowed by the Europeans.—Conduct of the Europeans in 
regard to their Colonies.—Recapitulation of the preseut 
State of the Colonial Powers. — Consequences and 
Dangers of that State. —Of the Change of Mother 
Countries into Colonies, and of Colonies into Mother 
Countries. — Of the Dependence of India, and the 
Independence of the Colonies —Of the Separation, pre- 
pared and unprepared, of the Colonies.—Necessity of @ 
Colonial Congress.—Can Spain reconquer and retain her 
Colonies? What ought Spain to do!—Of the Rights of 
Europe in the War between Spain and her Colonies= 
Of the influence of the Colonics on the Navies of 
Europe.—What ought the inferior Maritime Powers © 
do, in relation to their Colonies !—Plans hitherto pro 
posed for the Colonies.—A Plan proposed for the Colo- 
nies.—Benefits, Losses, and Compeusations, in the Plan 
for the Colonies.—Particular Considerations.—OF we 
British Empire in India, and its Duration. —What will 
become of the United States of America !—Of the Neces 
sity of forming Establishments in Europe for advancing 
the prosperity of the Colonies. 
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